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ALBONI. 


(From our Correspondent.) 
On board the Ship Herman. 
Sunday, June 6, 1852, 
11 a.m. 

I pevieve that I have written you from Southampton be- 
fore embarking. It would be very agreeable to me to be 
able to write you all the sufferings undergone in this passage; 
you would certainly pity me. Notwithstanding that the ship is 
very good, Captain Higgens and his lady extremely amiable, it 
has not prevented me from submitting to the inexorable law 
of nature ; add to this bad weather—moist wind and cold— 
one is forced to stay in the saloon hearing children cry all 
day. 

I believe I told you in my last letter that the celebrated 
cantatrice, Alboni, was on board, with Signor Rovere and 
Signor Sangiovanni, Despite their talent, these artists have 
not been exempt from the common lawof the sea—not even the 
celebrated geographer and zoological Dr. Wagner, who is 
with us, and who was saying that these immense rains of 
days lately past were the tears which Europe shed for our 
departure ; and yesterday, when he saw the rainbow appear, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Ah! behold! it is America which rejoices at 
our arrival.” The weather became calm, and all the people 
entered into a mood of gaiety. Captain Higgens caused 
liquors to be brought and grog; the Albonian company was 
besought to sing, which was done with much grace. Alboni 
sang the rondo of the Sonnambula and the Brindisi ; Rovere 
sang the duo of the “ Muleteers” with Sangiovanni, and 
afterwards the cavatina from Cenerentola ; next Alboni and 
Sangiovanni sang the duo of “ Mira la bianca luna.” What 
shall I say, but that every one was crazy, which was not 
surprising after ten days of suffering. To see the rainbow, 
and to hear a concert by such artists, was an enjoyment which 
one may experience, but not describe. 

_ I quit one moment my letter in order to ascend upon the 
deck to see an immense whale, which casts torrents of water 
into the air. 

Tuesday, the 7th, before noon. 

Alboni and company have arrived at New York, and are 
lodged at the New York Hotel. ‘There have already been 
offered to Madame Alboni apartments and concert-rooms free 
of expense, Adieu. 


O. P. Q. 


[ P.S.—-News has just reached us that Alboni has given 
her first concert at New York, with a success unparalleled in 
the States. Some particulars will be found in another part of 
our paper.—D, R. | 





STERNDALE BENNETT. 

In the crowd of foreign celebrities who have occupied the 
attention of the musical world during the present season, we 
must not overlook our own greatest pianist and greatest 
composer for the pianoforte, Sterndale Bennett, who gave a 
morning performance of classical music, on Friday (the 25th 
ult.), in the Hanover Square Rooms, to a fashionable, intel- 
ligent, und densely-packed audience. A more interesting 
matinée musicale has not taken place this year. The selec- 
tion was in consonance with the refined taste invariably 
exhibited by Mr. Sterndale Bennett. The following are the 


particulars :— 
PRoGRAMME. 
Grand Trio, No. 1, Op. 70, in D major, 


pianoforte, violin, ’and violoncello Beethoven. 
Sonata III., in E major ... Paradies. 
ChaconneinG .. 2) ap Handel. 
Melodia, “S’ io fossi un Angelo” 
Barcarola, “Gajezza Napolitana” | coe Maras. 
Sonata (E major), pianoforte and violin J.S. Bach. 
Songs, “Fruhlingslied” (the Charmer), 

and Mayenlied” (May Song), Miss 

.. Mendelssohn. 


Louisa Pyne... , 
Sonata Duo, pianoforte and violoncello . 
Songs, “ To Chloe in Sickness” and “ The 

May Dew,” Mrs. Endersohn 


Sonata, two plagatinton, ~- * in D 
major Mozart. 


Laedee Ohne Worte Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Bennett was assisted by oui (violin), Piatti 
(violoncello), and his pupil in the Royal Academy of Music 
Mr. R. Thomas). His performance of the trio of Beethoven 
was masterly, and in such company as Joachim and Piatti 
the ensemble could not fail to attain perfection. In the quaint 
old sonata of Paradies, Mr. Bennett was not less happy in 
another style. Few pianists possess the vigour, equality of 
finger, and mellow tone that suit the harpsichord music of 
the last century to such an eminent degree as Sterndale 
Bennett. Equally admirable was he in the fine sonata of 
Sebastian Bach, in which he was assisted by Joachim, with a 
master-bow. The beautiful violoncello duet, composed and 
dedicated to Piatti, gains upon every hearing, and never was 
its performance by the author and the accomplished violon- 
cellist more keenly relished or more warmly applauded. The 


| duet of Mozart was famously played. Mr. R. Thomas is 
« 


W.S. Bennett. 
W. S. Bennett. 
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worthy to be the pupil of his master. The selections from the 
Lieder ohne Worte are never more expressive and charming 
than when played by Sterndale Bennett, who never played 
them better than on the présent occasion. 

The vocal music was excellent. Signor Marras was 
encored in his barcarole, and Joachim’s superb execution of 
Handel’s Chaconne was a great and refined treat. The 
concert was of first-rate quality throughout. 





EMILE PRUDENT. 


Arter a second season in London, not short like the first, 
but brilliant like the next, this renowned pianist is about to 
set sail for his native France. M. Prudent will start on 
Monday for Paris, via Calais or Boulogne, as may humour 
him. He will then explore the French provinces, and give 
concerts at several big towns. He will then return to Paris, 
and pass some months in study and contemplation, in practice 
and composition, to prepare himself for his third or next 
season in London. He will come with new pieces, classical and 
his own. He willcome armed to the teeth and ready for the fray, 
Let him who will—let him—M. Prudent will not come lightly. 
He will come heavily laden, so to speak, with a baggage that 
shall not be an impediment, as of the Roman cohorts, but 


a pediment, or stock in trade—videlicit, new pieces. M. 
Prudent will come thus armed. 
M. Prudent will come thus armed, and conquer. His 


reception this season of ’52 has been so hot that it is 
unlikely he will be coldly received next season. With half- 
a-dozen more such pieces—new pieces—as the “ Villanelle,” 
‘* Reveil des F es,” La Chasse,” &c., &c., and half-a-dozen 
‘classical ” pieces, trios, concertos, sonatas, &c., M. Prudent 
will have an enviable repertoire, which under his brilliant tens 
(fingers) cannot fail to delight the pianoforte-hearing public ; 
not to speak of the virtuosi, and artists of a graver stamp. 
That M. Prudent’s merits are better appreciated than on the 
occasion of his last visit, is traceable to the fact that he has 
oftener appeared in public. That three years or four may 
have improved his playing, we shall refrain from stopping to 
deny ; but not so much surely as to make it appear that he 
was not a virtuose then, if, peradventure, he be a greater now, 
which was possible. This, however, is beside the question. 
It suffices that M. Prudent has been duly appreciated this 
season, has delighted British connoisseurs, and achieved 
a complete success ; and that he will return again next year 
to re-delight British connoisseurs, and achieve a completer 
success. Bon voyage, et a revoir! 





MADAME SONTAG. 

Tuts incomparable artist has been announced to appear for 

a limited number of nights at Her Majesty’s Theatre, pre- 
vious to her departure for America, whither she is bound 
shortly on a professional trip, Mr, Lumley, in this instance, 











has ‘been especially favoured by fortune. Having lost the 
services of Sofie Cruvelli, he has found Maria Sontag, than 
whom no other prima donna could so fitly fill the vacated 
throne. Madame Sontag is one of the most popular of public 
favourites; and, moreover, she is the darling of the aristo« 
cracy, and thus, having two sections of the frequenters of Her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre at her back, she seldom or never fails to 
draw crowded houses. Indeed, had Madame Sontag been 
engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre this season, the treasury 
would have had a far different story to tell than it has at 
present. It is to be hoped that the captivating and dazzling 
Maria will yet help to renovate the falling fortunes of this 
magnificent and time-laurelled establishment, whom no one 
would willingly see depart from its ancient glory. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


In Vienna, on the same spot where the author of Don 
Juan—that chef d’euvre, for which, by the way, he only 
received eight ducats—died, there is now a very handsome 
building, called the H6tel de Mozart. In the Faubourg of 
the Josephstadt, there still exists a small beer-shop, called 
the Blue Bottle, where Mozart was constantly in the habit 
of going. It was in the garden belonging to this house that 
he wrote the greater portion of the Magic Flute. It is well 
known, that no one has yet discovered the last resting place 
of this great master. His contemporaries treated his manu- 
scripts with the same indifference they did him. All his 
papers remained thrust away under his piano for more than 
eight years. In 1799, M. André bought them for 1000 
crowns; in 1837, he offered them to the Imperial Library 
for 20,000 florins, but his offer was not accepted. 

The Hungarian band, under the direction of M. Kalozdy, 
has been playing for some days past at the Théatre des 
Variétés, in Paris. 

The celebrated French tenor, Roger, has been singing in 
Hamburgh, where he was enthusiastically received. He 
made his début, as Fernand, in the Favourite. After singing 
in the Dame Blanche, and the Huguenots, he will proceed to 
Berlin. 

M. Charles Eckert, who, last year, was sub-director of the 
music at the Italian Opera of Paris, has been chosen by 
Madame Sontag to accompany her as pianist during her 
approaching tour in the United States. Madame Sontag will 
leave about the end of next August. 

The novelties announced for the season that has just com- 
menced at Vienna, are the Val d’Andorre, and Le Juif 
Lrrant, by Halévy, the Corse, of M. Lindpainter, and a new 
opera by the Earl of Westmoreland. 

The Legislature of the State of Pensylvania have just 
voted the necessary funds for the erection of a large opera 
house, to be called the National Academy of Music, at Phila- 
delphia. The house will be large enough to contain five 
thousand spectators, every one of whom will have a separate 
stall. 

The Monster German Musical Festival was fixed to take 
place in Philadelphia on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of June. 
The number of vocalists who will take part in it is reckoned 
at more than 1400. 

Meyerbeer has been stopping for some time past in Paris. 





The illustrious composer, who is not entirely recovered from 
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his severe illness of last year, intends proceeding to the 
waters of Spa, in which place he will stay during the 
summer. ‘ 

Barroilhet has left Paris for Italy, where he has been 
offered several very advantageous engagements. 

The TZhé tre Lyrique, in Paris, is being actively re- 
organised, A new opera, in two acts, the words by M. Georges 
Bousquet, and the music by M. Adolphe Adam, is in 
rehearsal. 

M. Léonard, the violinist, who was in London this season, 
has just quitted Paris for Spa and Ostend, where he intends 
giving a concert with his wife. At Bordeaux, the Société de 
Sainte Cécile presented him with a superb medal, with the 
words, @ M. Léonard, la Société de Sainte Cécile recon 
naissante. On the opposite side of the medal is the date, 
Festival du 3 Mai, 1852. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue last performance for the present season took place on 
Monday evening, ‘There was a large attendance, in spite of 
the elections and the unreasonably hot weather. The oratorio 
was Spohr’s Calvary. The composer himself was among the 
audience, and his appearance was hailed by an unanimous 
outburst of applause. 

Calvary is the second sacred oratorio composed by Spohr. 
Its first title was Des Heilands Letze Stunden—in English, 
The Last Hours of the Saviour. It is a real oratorio—in 
other words, a sacred musical drama. The incidents are 
chosen from the life of the Redeemer; the story commences 
after his betrayal by Judas Iscariot, and terminates with the 
crucifixion and the events immediately subsequent. Since it 
would run counter to the religious notions of this country 
were Jesus made to declaim and sing, as in the original, the 
English adapter, Professor Edward Taylor, has put the words 
of the Saviour into the mouth of John, the Apostle, besides 
miking several other alterations to conciliate similar preju- 
dices. Under its new title of Calvary Spohr’s second 
oratorio was first performed here in 1837, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and afterwards at the Norwich Festival, for 
which, in 1842, the composer expressly composed his third 
and last—The Fall of Babylon. Calvary has been less 
frequently given than either Z'he Last Judgment, or The Fall 
of Babylon, and was never produced by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society until Monday night, when it was received with 
enthusiasm—a tribute to the merits and position of its 
author. 

The oratorio of Calvary is in two parts; the first comprises 
the betrayal of the Saviour by Iscariot, his trial and condem- 
nation to death; the second includes the crucifixion, the 
tempest, and the burial. The personages (according to Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s English version) are John and Peter, the 
Apostles—Judas Iscariot, Mary, Caiphas, Philo, Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and witnesses. The choruses are 
divided among the disciples of Jesus, the Jewish priests and 
people. The oratorio opens with a short overture, in the 
fugued style, very grave and learned; the key in C minor, 
and the principal theme is alternated with a brief chorale. 
The poetical idea seems to be the strife between the Christian 
Apostles and the unbelieving Jews. The first chorus, 
“ Gentle night” (in A flat), a prayer of the Apostles for 
Jesus, interspersed with solos, is melodious and beautiful. 
The horror and despair of Judas, after betraying his master, 


and air (in A minor), “ Woe, horror, grief,” the peculiarity 
of the latter being a perpetually moving bass, contrived with 
the skill of a profound musician. A soprano solo (in the 
major key), which follows, ‘ Though all thy friends prove 
faithless,” where Mary declares her devotion for the Re- 
deemer, has all the tuneful freshness of 4zor and Zemira— 
one of the earliest and most captivating of the operas of 
Spohr; the chorus, for female voices, which accompanies it, 
adds materially to its charm, An air for John (in F sharp 
minor), “* What do I see?” where the apostle describes the 
oppression of Jesus by the multitude, is gloomy and expres- 
sive ; and the following song of Peter (in E flat), “ Tears of 
sorrow,” in which the cowardly disciple confesses the shame 
he feels at having denied his master, is equally effective in its 
way. A very grand chorus of the disciples (in C), “ O, 
thou Eternal God,” comes next, and contains a masterly 
fugue, written in four parts, with perspicuous clearness, and 
much more sparing of modulation than is the ordinary 
custom of Spohr in his elaborate pieces. The rest of the 
first part is comprised in a grand scene, the incidents of 
which are tle arraignment of Jesus, the declarations of the 
accusing witnesses, the denunciations of the Jewish priests, 
the intercession of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, the 
impatient fury of the people, the adjuration of the High Priest 
Caiphas, the reply and-the ultimate condemnation of the 
Saviour. This is treated in a highly ingenious manner, by 
means of choruses, solos, and recitatives, in which the latter 
preponderates so much, however, that (as in the scene of 
Belshazzar’s feast in the Fall of Babylon) the effect of the 
whole is somewhat prolix. The two choruses of the priests 
and people—‘ Shame, shame (in D minor), and “ Upon us 
be his blood” (in A minor)—are, nevertheless, very striking 
and characteristic ; while the anathemas of the priests, during 
the examination of the witnesses, stand out in bold relief. 
The second part opens with a chorus of the disciples, in 
the same key, and with the same subject, developed at 
greater length, as the song in the first part, in which John 
describes Jesus led into captivity. Here Professor Taylor 
yas made a great mistake in altering the original words, which 
allude to the ‘supposed language and demeanour of the 
priests.”’ Spohr had evidently a direct intention in repeating 
the music of the air alluded to; but this intention becomes 
altogether lost in the irrelevant passages from the prophets 
whieh the English adaptor has substituted. The chorus of 
the priests and people, ‘“‘ King of Israel” (in G minor), meck- 
ing Jesus on the cross, is exceedingly dramatic ; and the 
soprano air for Mary (in A flat), ‘‘ When this scene of trouble 
closes,” with its effective passages for the horn, and an elegant 
obligato accompaniment for a solo violin, is one of the melo- 
dious gems of the oratorio. Not less beautiful in its way is 
the trio for female voices (in E), ‘ Jesus, heavenly master,” 
where the vocal part writing and the orchestral arrangement 
are equally perfect. The remainder of the second part 
is included in another grand scene. The prominent inci- 
dents are the crucifixioa, in which the suffering, meekness, 
and resignation of Jesus (described by John, in Professor 
Taylor’s version), are mingled with the prayers of the dis- 
ciples—the tempest, where the priests and people, awe- 
stricken by miraculous appearances, are terrified into contri- 
tion—the burial, under the auspices of Joseph of Arimathea 
—and the apotheosis of Jesus, by the disciples, which brings 
the oratorio toa conclusion. The plan of this is managed 
with the utmost skill; but, as in the first part, the recitatives 





are powerfully depicted in the next piece, a bass recitative 


are too lengthy, and the whole is too carefully spun out. The 
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choral description of the tempest, however (in spite of 
the palpable allusions to the overture to Guillaume Tell) is 
very fine; and the final hymn of the disciples (in C major), 
“ Beloved Lord,” a broad and magnificent piece of choral 
writing, is a worthy climax to a great, although unequal 
work. : 
The general impression left by the oratorio of Calvary is 
somewhat monotonous, in spite of its many beauties. Its 
chief fault is that it contains nothing absolutely new. The 
composer is prodigal of his mannerisms, his orchestration is 
laboured and cloying, his modulation inordinate, his use of 
chromatic harmony inordinate, and a general want of contrast 
is felt throughout. A single piece unaccompanied, or merely 
accompanied by the stringed quartet, would be an exquisite 
relief. But this is not in Spohr’s power; he cannot abandon 
his daring orchestra, but, by continually showing that he is 
one of the greatest masters of instrumentation, he ultimately 
succeeds in proving that he lacks one great secret in the art 
of applying it. Where almost every piece is full, or nearly 
full, at the end not one is full enough where fullness is 
indispensable. The ear becomes satiated, and the mind 
fatigued, with such an incessant and superfluous display of 
tlie riches of harmony and orchestral colouring. It is because 
we find these peculiarities more strongly developed than in 
the other two oratorios that we are disposed to pronounce 
Calvary inferior to The Fall of Babylon, and far inferior to 
The Last Judgment, the finest of all the sacred compositions 
of its author, and one of the grandest and most lasting of his 
musical works. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that, whatever may be its weaknesses, there is possibly no 
other living composer capable of writing an oratorio of such 
magnitude and pretensions. Many of the pieces will most 
probably live when the oratorio itself is forgotten; and of 
how few works of the same order, putting aside those of 
Handel and Mendelssohn, can even as much as this be said! 
We have not a great deal to say, either in praise or blame, 
of the execution of Calvary on Monday night. It was put 
into rehearsal and produced as a graceful compliment to its 
illustrious author during his present short visit to England 
Mr. Costa took every possible pains, and perhaps no other 
than himself could have effected so much with such inade- 
quate rehearsals, Neither the choruses nor the orchestral 
accompaniments were what they surely will be when the 
people of Exeter Hall are more familiar with the oratorio ; 
although, by the way, the latter were taxable with much 
fewer sins, of omission and commission, than the former. 
The solo singers, Madame Clara Novello, Misses Dolby and 
Williams, Messrs. Lockey, Benson, Lawler, and Herr Formes, 
did their best, and will, doubtless, do still better on a future 
occasion. The honours of the evening fell to Madame 
Novello, who sang the soprano music admirably, and, in spite 
of the now almost (unhappily, not quite) established restric- 
tion against applause and encores, was vociferously called 
upon to repeat the air, ‘“‘ When this scene of trouble closes,” 
in which the horn of Mr. Jarrett and the violin of Mr. Cooper 
were advantageously conspicuous. It should also be added 
that frequently, in the progress of the oratorio, the termina- 
tion of particular pieces was followed by applause not to be 
restrained. In the presence of such a man as Spohr, how- 
ever, to whom these manifestations were especially addressed, 
it would have been unfair to complain of the infringement of 
a rule which has, nevertheless, been so often and so properly 
enforced. Under the circumstances, it was at least pardon- 
able, On the other hand, the loud cheering that greeted the 








veteran composer at the end of the performance, as he rose to 
leave 'the hall, must have been grateful to the ears and to the 
feelings of every sincere lover of the art of which Spohr is so 
great an ornament. 

We have nothing to say about the season just concluded, 
beyond recording the fact that the promise of the prospectus 
td produce two works new to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
—the Seasons of Haydn, and Spohr’s Calvary—have been 
respectively fulfilled, at the beginning and at the termination 
of the series of concerts. In the vacation the large hall, 
which is now closed, will be renovated and decorated—-not 
before it was wanted. ‘The organ is, we understand, to be 
repaired, and, if possible, improved—the last a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Finally, we have been led to hope 
that the directors of Exeter Hall are about to plan some 
method of ameliorating the means of ingress and egress, 
which, as at present constituted, are unanimously condemned 
for their inadequacy. 





MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue extra meeting of Tuesday was highly interesting. 
M, Vieuxtemps was the principal violin; and never exhi- 
bited those qualities which rank him among the greatest of 
players to more consummate advantage. The quartets were 
Haydn’s, in F (No. 48), and Mendelssohn’s, in E flat (Op. 
12). Both were admirably executed—the last to perfection. 
M. Vieuxtemps gave a new reading to the latter; or, to 
speak more correctly, a more finished and poetical one than 
we have heard from any other performer. ‘The canzonetla 
in G minor, executed with singular quaintness and delicacy, 
created a furore. M. Vieuxtemps was ably supported by 
Messrs. Alfred Mellon, Oury, and Piatti. He afterwards 
played a brilliant solo of his own with the utmost effect, and 
was accompanied with great taste and skill by Madame 
Vieuxtemps, who is evidently an accomplished musician. 
Beethoven’s magnificent sonata appassionata (in F minor), 
a notturno of Chopin, and the finale of Mendelssohn’s fan- 
tasia, dedicated to Moscheles (in F sharp minor), performed 
by Mademoiselle Clauss with poeticai feeling, which is -her 
peculiar gift, produced a deep sensation, and were applauded 
with fervour. - The next meeting will be the last for the pre- 
sent season. Mr. Ella has combined most of his principal 
artists in the programme. 





ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERTS. 

The fourth and last concert of the season took place on 
Saturday in the Hanover Square Rooms. There was a very 
crowded attendance. The system which we have been ac- 
vocating for some years, seems at length to be taking root in 
the proper quarter. The programme of the series of concerts 
just terminated have comprised many new compositions by 
students, King’s scholars, associates, and former pupils of 
the institution. By these means the patrons of the Royal 
Academy, and the public in general, have been placed in a 
condition to judge fairly of the method of instruction pursued 
in the various branches of musical education, and of the pro- 
gress made by the students. It cannot too often be insisted 
that the concerts of the academy are worthless unless rendered 
subservient to this end. As public attractions, they are not 
able to cope with other entertainments of the kind ; and eyen 
could they be rendered productive in a pecuniary sense, they 
might possibly be instrumental in providing certain indi- 
viduals with a convenient medium for jobbing, to the injury 
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of the common interest. Under, these, circumstances, it is 
evident that the primary object of the concerts should be 
the exhibition of the students as. singers, players upon in- 
struments, and composers. Of late years, while the singers 
and players were brought forward, often in very questionable 
music, the composers were kept so much in the back ground 
that a doubt was raised as to whether there was really any 
talent for that particular branch of the art within the walls 
of the institution. The remarks of the press, however, after 
long hesitation, opened the eyes of the committee to this 
mistaken policy. The form of the programmes became 
gradually modified ;. pupils who had ambition enjoyed the 
advantage of hearing their compositions played, and the sup- 
porters and well-wishers of the Academy were enabled to 
judge of the actual state of things, instead of being left in 
darkness about all matters of importance. If ever the Royal 
Academy of Music is destined to originate what does not yet 
exist—an English school of art—it must be through the 
means we have suggested. Real talent for composition is 
too rare not to be cultivated assidnously ; and hitherto it 
has not been so common in the institution that the promise, 
when detected, can be viewed with indifference. 

The programme of Saturday’s concert may be quoted as a 
model to be continually imitated :— 

Parr I. 

Overture (MS.)...(Merry Wivesof Windsor) ‘T. B. Gilbert 
Aria, “Cari luoghi,” Miss Emily Trickett 

(Linda di Chamouni) 
Aria, “Selva opaca,” Miss Amy Dolby 

(Guillaume Tell) . .. Rossini 


Donizetti. 


Serenade, Pianoforte, ‘Miss Sadler . Mendelssohn. 
Leonora, a cantata (first time of perform- 
ance). ‘The principal parts by Miss B. 
Strect, Miss Freeman, and Mr. Gray Macfarren. 
Part II. 
Overture (MS.) (The Water Nymph) ... O'Leary. 
Aria, “In questo semplice (Betly), Miss 
Fanny Rowland . Donizetti. : 


Aria, “ Ah, I shall ‘triumph, ” Mr. Blake 
(il Seraglio) ad . Mozart. 
Concerto in A minor (lst movement), 
Pianoforte, Master John Barnett 
Chorus, “To these delightful pleasant 
groves ” (‘The Libertine) Purcell 
Duet (MS.) “ Bethink thee, daughter (The 
Dervise) Mrs. Marshall and Mr. Gray Baumer. 
Concerto in E minor (lst movement) 


Hummel. 


Violin, Mr. Folkes re ... Maurer. 
Aria, “ Ab, con lui,” Miss Freeman ... Pacini. 
Chorus, “ "The Stars that in clusters” 

(Preciosa) ... Weber 


‘The overture of Mr. Gilbert (formerly a student), and that 
of Mr. O’Leary (at present a student), call for no special 
remark. The first is the best; but the best is not famous. 
We were, nevertheless, pleased to hear both, and should have 
been better pleased to hear them better played. Eighteen 
years ago, it may be remembered, an overture entitled Zhe 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by Sterndale Bennett, caused con- 
siderable sensation. This was a work of genius, and, now 
that its author seems to have abandoned orchestral com- 
position altogether for more lucrative pursuits, would be 
worth reviving. Such overtures are no longer written by our 
young composers , and it would be hardly fair to rate Mr. 
Gilbert for choosing the same subject as Sterndale Bennett, 
without the same invention and knowledge to bestow upon 
it. The period when Bennett, Macfarren, &c., were students, 
was, we imagine, the golden age of the Academy—a renewal 








of which is improbable. Mr. Baumer’s duet.is both pleasing 
and well written. Some other pieces from The Dervise 
(whatever that may happen to be) should be brought forward. 
The cantata of Mr. Macfarren was announced in the pros- 
pectuses of the New Philharmonic Society, but withdrawn 
for reasons unexplained. Its production at the Academy 
Concert was. creditable to the instigators; but it was im- 
possible to form a just estimate of its merits from such a per- 
formance. Luckily for the author, however, Leonora is 
already published ; and we believe there are not two opinions 
about the fact of its being a composition of great originality 
and beauty, worthy in all respects of the celebrated poem by 
Burger, which it is written to illustrate. Chorus, band, and 
solo singers of the highest efficiency are indispensable to 
give effect to a piece of such length and elaborate character. 
These were not supplied ; but the impression created by the 
music itself was unanimously favourable. The cantata of 
Leonora would be an attractive novelty for one of the forth- 
coming great festivals at Norwich and Birmingham, aud 
deserves the attention of the managers. 

The three instrumental solos were all creditable, and one 
of them brilliant. Master John Barnett (a nephew of the 
composer of the Mountain Sylph, and a pupil of Dr. Wylde), 
although scarcely fourteen years of age, played the first 


-movement of Hummel’s time-honoured concerto with the 


energy, tone, correctness, and style of an experienced pianist. 
So decided was the talent he exhibited, that we shall not 
stop to criticise the few defects observed in his performance, 
defects which, with such intelligence as he possesses, he can 
scarcely fail to eradicate in a very short time. The applause 
bestowed upon Master Barnett, though enthusiastic, was 
nothing more than his due. Miss Sadler (a pupil of Mr. 
Cipriani Potter) gave promise for the future by her execution 
of Mendelssohn’s serenade in B—one of the most graceful 
and poetical, and one of the least generally known of that 
great musician’s compositions for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Mr. Folkes (pupil of Mr. Patey) evidently has talent, and 
has been well taught, he made a sensible impression in Maurer’s 
violin concerto. 

A word in commendation of Miss Amy Dolby, who already 
shows signs of progress—and a tribute to the spirited manner 
in which Miss F anny Rowland sang the cavatina from Betly 
(first made popular by the inimitable Alboni), which, alter 
great applause, she was forced to repeat—includes all we 
have to say in reference to the vocal music. 

In taking leave of the Royal Academy until next year, 
let us impress upon those in power the absolute necessity of 
continuing in the path they have lately followed. At the 
same time we may suggest that the band and chorus must 
be improved before the concerts “for the exhibition of the 
students” can materially promote the end in view. As this 
is both practicable and easy, there is no excuse for neglecting 
it. Formerly the band and chorus at the concerts of the 
Academy were noted for their excellence ; why at present, 
when the institution is more liberally supported than before, 
and our orchestras have elsewhere advanced in efficiency, 
the case should be otherwise, it would be difficult to explain. 





Bramattc. 

Frencn Prays.—St. James’s Tueatre.—On Wednes- 
day, M. Lafont took his benefit, previous to the close 
of the performances, which, we understand, to be fixed 
for Wednesday next. We have, on several occasions, ex- 
pressed the very high opinion we entertain of M. Lafont’s 
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talents, and we seize this opportunity to publish our con- 
viction, that neither time nor age has wrought any percepti- 
ble change either in his manners or style of acting, unless it 
be that the former are more refined than they were, and the 
latter has improved with the maturity of age and experience. 
It is no flattery to M. Lafont to say, that he is the very 
type of the perfect gentleman on the stage; he has no rival 
in that range of characters which embraces the fop, marquis, 
and gentlemen of every phase of French society, from the 
mignons of the time of Henry the Third, down to the incroy- 
ables of the Directory, and the exquisites of our own times. 
All and each of this class of society have been delineated and 
stereotyped by M. Lafont. Having achieved thus much, he 
did not stop there ; he created another type, in which he has 
never had arival. We allude to his mousquetaires of the 
old régime, and his soldier of the empire. In the former he 
displays all the frivolity, the devil-may-caredness, the 
vivacity, and cool impertinence, which were the principal 
characteristics of the soldier of those times; in the latter he 
evinces a deeper feeling, a sentiment of heroic ardour and of 
devotedness to the Emperor, and a contempt of life and 
danger, which stamped him as the sole representative of the 
soldier of the empire. We know of no actor, on any stage, 
who has created more parts than M. Lafont, and we know 
of no actor who has so elaborately finished his conceptions. 
There is genuine humour, with as little affectation and man- 
nerism as we could desire in M. Lafont; he has, moreover, a 
profound sentiment of the pathetic, without its ever degene- 
rating into maudlin sensibility; in short, we scarcely know 
which to admire most, his humour or his pathos. The two 
pieces in which he appeared on the occasion of his benefit 
were very good samples of his style, and proved the versa- 
tility of his talents to which we have alluded. They were 
Les deux Monsquetaries, and the second act of Le Gamin de 
Paris. He was enthusiastically applauded in both. We 
were also much pleased with M. Paul Laba’s acting in this 
piece. The rest of the entertainment consisted of thie 
favourite vaudeville Madame Bertrand and Madlle. Raton, 
in which M. Levassor kept up the laughter of the house 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain. Two new comic 
songs followed, and the evening wound up by an original 
comic pantomime ballet, composed by M. Levassor, entitled 
La Poule du Village. We have often expressed our admira- 
tion of M. Levassor as an actor, we are sorry we cannot 
speak in terms of praise of him as an author, at least on the 
present occasion. This ballet seemed to us a very heavy 
affair, and drove away two-thirds of the company before it 
was half over. Any dancing or choreographic display at 
this theatre must necessarily be tenth rate. In this instance 
it was a complete failure. The house was well attended. 


Sapirr’s Wetrs.—This little theatre is becoming an 
asylum for destitute art. Since the British drama, “ fallen 
from its high estate,” found a refuge here, some eight years 
ago, it has steadily maintained itself in its suburban citadel. 
The attempts since made to establish an English opera here, 
during the summer months, have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
It was reserved for the present lessee, aided by the rising 
demand for a native lyrical drama, to supply this desidera- 
tum in a way that cannot fail to give to this theatre the 
same status with the musical public that Mr. Phelps’s exer- 
tions have given it with dramatic circles ; nor could the pre- 
sent undertaking have been committed to a fitter person than 
the lady into whose hands it has fallen. Miss P. Horton, 
besides being an accomplished actress, is an excellent 


musician, and has abundance of popularity and experience 
to aid and abet her. The theatre has consequently been 
crowded ever since it opened. A prestige has thus been 
already conferred on it, that will go far to ensure a steady 
and lasting success. The management has secured all the 
available talent. Miss Louisa Pyne, Messrs. Harrison, 
Whitworth, Manvers, and Miss Rebecca Isaacs. Among 
the operas already presented have been, Sonnambula, the 
Crown Diamonds, Der Freyschutz, Maritana, and the Moun- 
tain Sylph. On Saturday last, after the opera of the Crown 
Diamonds, in which Miss Louisa Pyne sung with all her 
wonted brilliancy, and was repeatedly encored, a little piece 
called the Swiss Cottage was performed, in which Miss 
Horton made her first appearance. After a reception, to 
which she was compelled repeatedly to curtsey her acknow- 
ledgments, she enacted a rustic coquette with the archness 
and vivacity natural to her, and was encored in two songs. 
She was very ably supported by Mr. Henry Nye, whom we 
are happy to see at his old quarters here. ‘The house was 
crowded to excess. Of the forthcoming novelties we shall 
have occasion to speak more at large. The latest rumour is, 
that Macfarren’s Charles the Second will be brought out for 
Mr. Harrison, Miss Louisa Pyne, and Miss P. Horton. 





MUSIC AT GREENWICH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Havine made you the amende some time since for my obliquities 
and discrepancies in the Bincke matter of last year, and having 
been received again on your correspondential staff, I have been 
waiting an occasion to send you some musical news, and show you, 
by my carefulness and forbearance, that I am not unworthy of 
being re-enrolled among the list of your contributors. 

Monday, June the 28th, was a great day for Greenwich, and 
would have been still greater had the weather proved more propi- 
tious. Your rain is a sad non-conductor to evening entertain- 
ments. To the point :—- 

Mr. Gadsby gave the first of a series of “ Grand Evening Con- 
certs” at the Lecture Hall, and invited his friends and the Green- 
wich, and even the Deptford, public to a richer treat than I remem- 
ber to have been provided in the same “ location” for a very long 
time. A concert well deserved the name of “ Grand” which 
comprised among its executants the names of Sims Reeves, Sivori, 
Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Alexandre Billet, Mdlle. Angri, and 
Miss Bassano. The programme was a trifle too recherché, perhaps, 
for the homely appreciations of our Greenwich and Deptford au- 
diences. It was something tco much to attempt to inoculate 
simple hearers with a taste for the classics, even through the me- 
dium of Beethoven’s C minor sonata for violin and piano, and 
through the executancy of Sivori and Alexandre Billet. Was it 
fair, 1 ask you, for Sims Reeves to appeal to the innocence of 
Greenwich and Deptford by his magnificent rendering of 





“ Adelaida,” which was a lustrum’s flight beyond their understand- 





ing? Certainly, out of all the surcoats and bonnets plenty were 
found among the audience who could not avoid feeling and appre- 
ciating such splendid and masterly vocalization; but to the 
“general” it was “ caviare.” 

The concert opened with a trio by Miss Bassano, Miss Trickett, 
and Mr. Gadsby. Miss Trickett is a pupil of Miss Bassano, and 
is, as yet, a mere pupil. She has a fair voice, and would sing in- 
different well if she were a little more “fast.” Mr. Gadsby has an 
excellent bass voice, and Miss Bassano a charming mezzo-soprano, 
Mdile. Angri gave Alboni’s “In questo semplice ” with great 
power of voice, and immense spirit. I never heard her sing so 
well. She was magnificently dressed, and, with her jewels and 
imposing person, looked like a grand sultana. The fair portion of 
the auditory seemed more taken with her apparel than her 
singing. 

After Beethoven's sonata, Miss Bassano sang “ If you're waking, 








call me early,” and Sims Reeves succeeded (a good pun) in 
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“ Adelaida ;” but the audience were still apathetic. Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard next came on, and her youthful and lady-like ap- 
earance seemed to warm them up. She chose for her first essay 
rudent’s Lucia, a keen piece, requiring immense digital dexterity, 
and great strength of hand. The effect was quite electric. Be- 
fore she concluded, Miss Goddard was hailed with such a burst 
of applause as seldom wakens the “dusty” echos of the 
lecture hall. * In the encore Miss Goddard played, I think, a 
study of Chopin’s. I must be pardoned if I ama little enthu- 
siastic. I really think that I never heard any performance more 
extraordinary than that of the fair Arabella, Considering her 
years, she is positively a phenomenon; of considering her years, 
she is already one of the most complete and finished pianists I 
ever heard. After the encore, and the second salvo of applause 
had died away, a murmur of irrepressible delight went through 
the room, and praises were heard on every side. Arabella God- 
dard had awakened Greenwich and Deptford from this lethargy. 

Herr Jonghmans sang with stentorian power an aria from La 
Favorita, and Malle. Angri was encored vociferously in Macfar- 
ren’s ‘Gone, he’s gone,” when she sang the “ Brindisi” from 
Lucrezia Borgia, and was received again with unutterable 
cheers. 

Sims Reeves and Malle. Angri subsequently gave Rossini’s 
duet, “ M’abbraccia,” which charmed me mightily. I was greatly 

leased with Sims Reeves in this piece, which proves to me that 
his voice is no less finely adapted to the flowing and florid strains, 
of Rossini than to the energetic and vociferant phrases of Doni- 
zetti and Verdi. 

Miss Bassano followed with “ Annie Laurie,” and was encored, 
her singing being extremely suave and expressive. 

Miss Arabella Goddard’s Mosé in Egitto fantasia, was as bril- 
liant a display as the Lucia. But I shall withhold my pen, or 
else it will wander into the highest heaven of eulogy. You will 
excuse my enthusiastic flights the more readily, as I find the 
whole metropolitan press has been loud in praise of the young 
and charming pianist who has so splendid a career before her. 
The Greenwich and Deptford folk—for for them I can answer— 
cannot soon release themselves from the spells thrown round 
them by her performance. Even fur Woolwich I can speak, one 
family from the marshes being in a state of high excitement. Had 
the pensioners but have heard young Arabella on Broadwood, 
the “ music’ would have sounded sweeter and softer in their 
ears than full broadsides from a 120 gun ship. 

In Balfe’s quaint ballad, ‘‘ When we recall the happy scenes,” 
Sims Reeves, by his exquisitely pure, and delicate, and forcible 
singing, evoked a storm of applause, which was only allayed by a 
repetition ; after which Miss Trickett sang Wallace’s “ Scenes of 
my childhood,” and Sivori introduced his Cuban Caprice, which 
created an awfal row, and being encored, the ‘“ Carnaval” was 
substituted; when Mdlle. Angri was encored in “ Non piu 
mesta,” and Sims Reeves produced a furore in “ The death of 
Nelson ” (encored), and Herr Jonghmans wound up the concert 
with a loud and leathery interpretation of “ Largo al factotum.” 

M. Alexandre Billet presided at the piano. 

And now, I trust, in this faithful and impartial notice, I have 
made ample amends for my Bincke eccentricities of last season. 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BALLENSTEDT. 
(From ow own Correspondent.) 


On the morning of the 21st June, this little town was 
early in commotion from the numerous visitors which the 
Festival and the charming scenery of the Hartz Mountains 
had attracted thither. Crowds wended their way to the 
Schloss (Castle), the beautiful rock scenery of the Ross- 
trappe, der Regenstein, and the far-famed Brocken, so well 
remembered through Kind’s story of Der Freyschutz. We 
must, however, not dilate except on matters musical. The 
Singing Societies of several neighbouring towns had con- 
tributed to form an orchestra of about 500 performers, 350 
vocalists, and 150 instrumentalists, the whole under the di- 





rection of Dr. Franz Liszt. The programme was made by 

the latter eminent composer, and deserves our fullest praise. 

The first day’s performance was as follows: 

1, Overture, “Der Tannhiauser,” by R. Wagner. 

2. Duet from ‘Der Fliegende Holliinder,” by R. Wagner. 

3, Harp fantasie on “‘ Oberon,” executed by Mdlle. Rosalie Spohir. 

4. “Die Macht der Musik” (the power of music) soprano solo, 
with orchestra, by F. Liszt. 

5. Grand Fantasia for Piano and Orchestra, with Chorus, by 

Beethoven, performed by Herr Von Biilow. 

6. Grand Scena from “ Orpheus,” by Gliick. 
7. Symphonie (9th), with Vocal Chorus, on Schiller’s Ode “To 

Joy,” by Beethoven. 

The second day’s performance included the following 
pieces : 

1. Overture to the opera, “King Alfred,” by J. Raff. 
2. “Das Liebesmahl der Apostel,” for male voices, by R. 

Wagner. 

3. “ Harold,” Grand Symphony, by Berlioz. 
4. “Die Walpurgissnacht,” Mendelssohn. 

The Riding School belonging to the Ducal Palace was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. It held 3000 per- 
sons. The seat occupied by Liszt was ornamented with 
flowers and evergreens, fantastically wreathed. The public 
and the orchestra received the great pianist with the loudest 
acclamations, knowing well what they had to expect from 
such aconductor. The overture and duet, by Wagner, were 
received with great favour. But who is that charming 
young girl, dressed in black, with that beautifully formed 
arm, and flowing hair? It is Rosalie Spohr, the genius of 
the harp, niece of the great Spohr, who draws forth such 
bell-like tones from the instrument, that I never heard sur- 
passed by Parish-Alvars or Schaller, and which I certainly 
never expect to hear surpassed. Rosalie Spohr may be 
entitled the Liszt of the Harp. Herr Von Bulow (from 
Weimar) played the fantasia by Beethoven in first-rate 
style, and fully came up to the favourable opinion expressed 
of him by his master, Liszt. Mdlle. Franziska Schreck’s 
(from Erfurt) beautiful contralto voice was heard to great 
advantage in the grand scena from “ Orpheus,” and in the 
vocal portions allotted to her in the choral symphony. The 
chorus and orchestra deserve the highest praise for their ex- 
ertions, and for the manner in which they executed their 
arduous tasks, A. Z. 


ALBONI'S FIRST CONCERT IN NEW YORK. 
(From the Musical Times.) 


HER success was decided—both in point of attendance 
and the judgment of every appreciator of musical art. 
Alboni is a most refined and exquisite singer—exceedingly 
refined. She came upon the sensibilities of the audience in 
an entirely different way from what we had expected. Our 
judgment was led away, we presume by what we had heard 
of Madame’s personality, and somewhat, perhaps, by the part 
which she sings (contralto), both combined having given us 
the impression of something masculine and brusque. Ma- 
dame Alboni’s style, on the contrary, is delicate, refined, and 
chaste to the last degree. Even her lowest chest tones are 
so smooth, of so delicate a texture, so tender (if we may use 
the expression) with all their fullness and volume, that one 
never loses the impression of a refined and lady-like 
nature. 

She came before the audience with the most thoroughly 








good-hearted and good-natured air. Everybody fancied her 
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at once, and would not for the’ world have'had her shadow a 
whit less voluminous than it is... She iss, personally; one of 
those comfortable, nonchalant, delightful creatures, whom, it 
puts one in perfect good humour with himself, and the world 
occasionally, to see. Her eyes, from thie distance at which 
we sat, seemed a remarkably handsome dark Blue (though 
a nearer view would: make; us more pleasingly confident of 
this), while her dark hair was turned smoothly and _ coolly 
back from her face, 

The programme was one of remarkable brevity, and even 
the pieces themselves which Madame Alboni sang, seemed 
all too short—but they left the audience with a very long- 
ing appetite for more. | Her style of singing is singularly 
easy and effortless, the most refined,and delicate embellish- 
ments costing her apparently no trouble whatever. —There.is 
great charm in this. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, the performance comprised a selection from 
Semiramide, for Madame La Grange, and Mdlle Ida Bertrand ; 
La Prova d'un Opera Seria; and the new grand ballet, 
* Love and Magic.” Much disappointment was felt at the 
non appearance of Signor De Bassini, who had been pre- 
viously announced in Puritani. 

On Tuesday Maria di Rohan was given, introducing Signor 
De Bassini, in Enrico, a part especially adapted to set off the 
capabilities of a great dramatic singer. It is much to be 
lamented that Signor De Bassini did not make’ his début in 
Enrico, whic would have proved him at once to be incon- 
testibly one of the greatest lyric artists of the day, in place 
of perilling his reputation by bringing him out in Figaro, a 
character, if not entirely out of the line of his talent, at least 
not particularly suited to his powers. Signor De Bassini’s 
Figaro was far above the average merit,but his Enrico is a very 
superior performance, powerful, grand, and energetic. We 
have seldom been more deeply impressed than we were with 
the new singer on? ‘Tuesday, who: created an immense im- 
pression, and was cheered enthusiastically throughout. Signor 
De Bassini has a high barytone voice of great power and of 
fine quality, but more fit to express the rough than the 
tender passions. It is somewhat inflexible, and the mezzo 
voce—so great a charm in Tamburini and Ronconi—not 
under the most perfect control. There is a natural, manly 
tone about Signor De Bassini’s singing, which at once im- 
presses the hearer, and this, added to the freedom of his 
deportment and his good looks, is certain to advance him 
to the highest favoritism with the public. ‘In the last scene 
of Maria di Rohan his acting was grand and powerful, com- 
pletely carrying away the house with him. The pathetic air, 
“ Bella e di sol vestita,” was given with intense feeling, and 
the vechemence and energy of the cabaletta, “ Ahi! fur 
mentita Jarve,”” could not be surpassed... After this grand 
display Signor De Bassini was recalled twice, with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and cheered enthusiastically. A greater and 
nore legitimate success could hardJy be ‘achieved. 

Calzolari sang the music of Ricardo most delightfully, and 
acted with much propriety and feeling. On every occasion 
we find something particular to admire in this excellent 
tenor, who sings better and better every subsequent season, 
Madame de la Grange, although somewhat out of home 
in Maria, exhibited many excellencies, lyric and: histrionic, 
and in some instances created a rare enthusiasm. She had 
but few opportunities to throw off her surprises and eccen- 





tricities, and perhaps on that:very account showed how much 
more a legitimate artist she was, than anybody ‘had thought 
her. Madame de la Grange, independent of her flourishes 
and vocal pyrotechnics, is an admirable’ singer, as’ she “most 
satisfactorily proved more‘ than once on Tuesday night. | 

Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand’s Armando is already sufficiently 
well known, and we need not ‘allude to: it) Airther in’ this 
instance than to say that'she sang and) acted with. her usual 
spirit and effect. i cold 

The execution of 7 Puritaniy on ‘Thursday night, for ithe 
first time this season, was in almost every respect highly 
efficient. Madame La ‘Grange added another to her successes 
by, her exceedingly,clever, performance of ,Elyira,.a, part 
which, onthe whole, is,admirably, snited to her, .. What, has 
been'said of her.acting:in other characters may be applied to 
this.;, but her singing offered many new points for comment, 
In. the cavatina; ‘Qui la voce,” and;the polacca, “Son ver- 
gin vezzosa,” her expression, was equally happy, while 
several points of her execution were entitled to unqualified 
praise. Her changes and ornaments were not only new, but 
in the best style, more especially in the polacca, where, ina 
scale of an octave, and .a-half, she introduced her favourite 
pidnissimo staccato. with consummate dexterity. We, were 
glad to observe, moreover, that she did not abuse her easy 
command of this and other, vocal peculiarities. To the 
opening of ‘ Qui Ja voce,” she imparted the right sentiment; 
reserving her fioriture for the cabaletia, which, was, in her 
hands, a remarkable display of the bravura style. . The 
audience were delighted. with Madame La Grange, and yoci- 
ferously applauded her, recalling her after both of her airs. 
Gardoni has not for a long time sung so ably, and with such 
true expression, as on Thursday night. His “A te,o cara” 
was touching, from its well-applied simplicity ; and the 
romanza, “A una fonte,” sung with exquisite feeling, made 
a deep impression on the audience. The duet in the last 
scene, which contains the popular movement, ‘ Vieni fra le 
mie braccia’’—one of the most dramatic, and, at the same 
time, one of the most melodious pieces in the opera-—has 
rarely been sung better than by Madame La Grange and 
Gardoni ; they threw themselves heart and soul into the 
music, and carried the audience with them from first. to 
last, 

Signor de Bassini, as we premised, is more, at home in 
serious. than in comic opera. Thursday night (although, 
we understand, from attempting the part for the first time, 
he was not quite at home in the music), afforded another 
strong proof that the real forte of Signor de Bassini is opera 
seria. His fine voice has more room to exhibit itself in 
broad phrases than in quick and sparkling movements; and 
his face and figure are here in his favour. His Riccardo was a 
careful and intelligent performance; and_ his singing, in 
several instances, reached a high degree of excellence. The 
cavatina, * Sol calma aura,” was given with real vigour and 
much applauded; and in the grand duet (Act 2), which ter- 
misates. with the popular air, ‘‘ Suoni la tromba,” he kept 
his ground. manfully against Lablache, whose unrivalled 
voice, came out in the well known, patrioti¢ strain, with an 
effect. quite overpowering. The duet was encored with 
enthusiasm, and, after having repeated ‘ Suoni.la tromba,”’ 
the performers were summoned before the curtain, The 
Giorgio of Lablache remains without a peer ; in a vocal and 
histrionic sense it is quite unsurpassable... The minor 
parts of Bruno, Walter, and the Queen, were supported by 
Signor Mercuriali, and Fortini, and Madame Grimaldi, and 
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the band, under the skilful guidance of Mr. Balfe, was excel- 
lent throughout.» After /ieach, act. the ‘ principals’? were 
recalled. qabiat / 

Owing to. some: unexplained reason, the opera did not be- 
gin till half-past eight, and it was nearly midnight before the 
curtain ‘drew up! for the: daléet.... The ‘announcement of ‘the 
celebrated: Madame Sontag, for a limited) number of per- 
formancés, ‘will probably give a spur to “! business” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which, by the secession of Mademoiselle 
Sophie Cruvelli, lostits most solid attraction. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Rossis1’s Otello was given’ on Tuesday night, for the first 
time this season, and, on the whole, we have not heard a finer 
performance of the opera.’ The principal characters, with one 
exception, were allottéd to the same pérformers as last year 
and the year before. ‘The exception ‘was Roderigo, which 
part was sustained by the new tenor, Signor Galvani, who, it 
may at once be said, was heard to much greater advantage 
than either in Elvino or Nemorino. This young artist has a 
good voice, which does not require forcing to tell effectively. 
The only positive fault that could be found’ with his other- 
wise careful and agreeable performance was that, at times, he 
sang so londly that the quality of his voice’ was damaged. 
Let Signor Galvani conquer this defect, and there will be good 
hopes of his future career. He is young enough to receive 
and profit by advice. 

The Desdemona of Grisi, the Otello of Tamberlik, and the 
Tago of Roneoni, are among the most finished performances 
of the operatic stage. The characteristics of each have been 
more than once described at length, and there is nothing to 
add to what‘we have formerly advanced. The three popular 
artists were never more completely themselves than last night, 
and never roused their’ audience to greater enthusiasm. 
Grisi’s voice was as fresh and strong, her energy as over- 
powering, and her acting as full of tenderness and passion, 
as ever; Ronconi endowed the character of Iago with a force 
and individuality of which the author of the libretto was per- 
fectly guiltless; and Tamberlik, in Otello, exhibited the 
vigour, manliness, and romantic bearing which so well become 
the part. The great effects of the performance were the 
Jinales to the first and second acts, where Grisi was the pro- 
minent feature—the duet between Otello and Iago, in which 
Tamberlik and Ronconi rivalled each other in repeated dis- 
plays of vocal excellence, and the former, at the end of the 
cabaletta, ‘Lira d’avverso fato,” gave his famous C sharp 
in alt (a note possessed by no other tenor) with a power and 
resonance that electrified the audience, and elicited a unani- 
mous encore—and the duet of the last act, in which the 
acting and singing of Grisi and Tamberlik were equally 
beyond reproach. The scene in which Otello kills Desde 
mona, and then stabs himself, was admirably managed by 
both artists, and brought down the curtain with the loudest 
applause, followed by a double recall for Grisi and Tam- 
berlik. The subordinate parts of Elmiro, the Doge, and 
Emilia, were very efficiently supported by Signors Tagliafico, 
Polonini, and Mdlle.Cotti; the chorus and orchestra, under 
Mr. Costa, were all that could be desired ; and the dancing 
of Madlle. Robert, in the divertissement of the first act, was 
very clever, and deservedly applauded. 

The first act of the Barbiere—with Mario, Ronconi, Tag- 
‘liafico, and Madame Castellan—succeeded Otello, and pro- 
tracted the performances till nearly one hour after midnight. 
There was a very full house. Spohr’s Faust is in rehearsal, 
and, it is expected, will be given on Tuesday, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Wr learn, with nvuch regret, that the London public, and 
the interests of musical art in this country, are about to lose 
one of their most zealous and able servants; Mr. Lumley 
haying determined on retiring, at the end of the present 
season, from the important enterprise with which /his: name 
has been so long associated. We need not refer more: par- 
ticularly to circumstances which must be so fresh in the 
minds of our readers, as the,combination of difficulties and 
adverse, events. with which ,this,, spirited,and persevering 
gentleman has had to contends « It is.to be feared that he is 
a very heavy sufferer from ‘the’ extreme liberality which he 
has uniformly’ displayed in a management rendered unpro- 
ductive to himself by the influence of circumstances for 
which he was in no way responsible. It seems that Mr. Lum- 
ley is now prepared to invite proposals for a lease of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and Concert Room, and we have no 
doubt that such an enterprise will not long be unheeded by 
the capitalists of the artistic world. The French Govern- 
ment, it will be remembered, have lately increased the sub- 
vention of the Opera at Paris, of which Mr. Lumley is also 
manager; and it is said that they have it further in contem- 
plation to indemnify him for the heavy loss which he sus- 
tained from the ruinous influence of the great politica] events 


of the last two years in Paris. To the management of this 
branch of his undertaking, we are informed that Mr. 
Lumley’s energies will in future be confined, and since we 
depend so much on Paris as a channel and test for our 
importations of dramatic art, it will be some consolation to 
us that we may still benefit, in some degree, by his judg- 
ment and enterprise. 


Reviews of Music. 


Frowers or tur Batt Room.—A collection of the newest, 
fashionable, and popular musique dansante, by the most 
celebrated composers. Performed at the court and nobilities 
balls, and at the principal places of amusement. Jewell and 
Letchford. 

Of the above selection, or contemplated selection, we have been 
favoured with three pieces :—No. 1, “Fatherland Waltz;” No. 
2, “ Westmoreland Polka,” both by J. Gungl; and the “ Sala- 
manca Quadrille,” by H. Vogler. ‘These dances have the merit 
of simplicity in form and construction, and are well marked and 
nicely written. M. Gungl has a style of his own in composing 
dance music; not exactly a style Jullien, or a style Strauss, but a 
style Gungl. We only object to the composer’s name, which is 
ret euphonious, and which the tender lips of beauty can difficultly 
pronounce. II. Vogler is alsoa popular dance writer, and the 
Quadrille before us is a capital specimen of his manner. 

We can recommend the three morceaux without the least 
regret. ——-- 

Hanvet’s Oratorio, Soromon; In vocal score, with a separate 
accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. Arranged by Vin- 
cent Novetno. J. Alfred Novello. 

We have received Nos. 12, 13, and 14, of Solomon, which com- 
plete the oratorio. It is unnecessary to repeat our opinion on the 
excellence and utility of this work. Solomon exhibits all that care 
and fidelity in fhe arrangement which we have pointed out in its 
predecessors, Each oratorio when bound will form a handsome 
volume of portable size. The whole series of the cheap oratorios 
is sure to find a place on the library shelves of every musician and 
student, who wishes to have the mighty works of the great masters 
“in little,” 
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MUSICAL TASTR AND MUSICAL EXPRESSION, 


Atrnoven the two subjects which head this article are 
essentially distinct, they are, at the samie time, so closely 
allied that we have resolved to discuss them in company. To 
give out that we intend to employ our pen on these oft-de- 
bated themes, is at once to sound the tocsin of war and con- 
troversy. However, we do not fear a little wholesome dis- 
cussion. We would court it rather than otherwise, because 
we believe that the more such subjects are investigated, the 
sooner will the vexed questions be set at rest. Hardly any 
two writers agree in their definitions of taste and expression. 
Each seems to have a theory of his own, and almost all carry 
with them an air of plausibility and a show of reason. Let 
us try to account for this strange contrariety of opinion, more 
especially as it regards taste. It is quite true that with 
many the seeming difference of opinion is a mere strife about 
words, and that in others the difference is caused by viewing 
the subject in various aspects ; but the chief cause of all this 
contradiction is, that we try to accomplish too much in our 
definitions, and thus push the matter too far. In our ex- 
treme anxiety we want a definition that will suit all minds 
and all time. This can never be while man is capable of 
progress or retrogression. We should remember that mental 
science has its limits, and that there are domains into which 
it cannot safely be carried. That, certainly, is the best defi- 
nition which comes nearest to absolute and abstract truth. 
Our life here is one continued aud restless yearning after the 
perfect.and the true. We can and do approximate nearer 
and nearer to perfection, but we can never wholly arrive at it. 
For this reason our standard of taste must move as we move, 
and shift as we shift. When human nature in its infirmity 
sinks, the standard of musical taste must sink with it; and 
when human nature rises towards the perfect and the true, 
the standard of taste will be elevated. A sentence or two 
on the condition of the world and its history will be sufficient 
to show that we never can have a standard of taste perfect 
and unchangeable. What is considered good taste in one 
country is not so viewed in another country. The leading 
nations of Europe all differ from each other in this matter. 
Hence we have French taste, Italian taste, and English taste. 
Again, each particular nation is found io differ with itself when 
different periods of its history are compared together. The 
taste of a nation in the seventeenth century is very different 
from that same nation’s taste as displayed in the fifteenth 
century ; and what was considered to be in good taste in the 
opening of the eighteenth century, will hardly pass muster in 
the middle of the nineteenth. 

We have said enough to show that, because man is a being 
constantly progressing towards perfection or receding from it, 
as the case may be, his standard of taste must always fluc- 
tuate. The fair and beautiful ideal of absolute perfection is 
deep concealed in the bosom of eternal truth, and will not be 
revealed to us in this incipient and earthly stage of our death- 
less being. 

Musical taste may be defined as being that capacity by 
which we select the best in music, according to the most ap= 
proved standard of the age in which we live. It may be 
further amplified and particularised into place, capacity, and 
occasion. What would be in perfect taste at one time, would 
be in bad keeping at another. How melancholy and chilling 
the silence that pervades the family circle when some beloved 
member of it has recently been removed by death. It is 
always hard work and harrowing to the feelings to sit down 





to music for the first time after such painful visitations, for ] 





those we loved, alas! are no longer at our side. The first 
gloomy sounds of the long-neglected instrument, as they sor- 
rowfully respond to the trembling touch, tell strangely on the 
bereaved heart. The dashing song and the jovial hunting 
air might be correctly performed, but at such an hour of sad- 
ness their performance would be shocking to the taste and 
martyrdom to the feelings. Some deep-toned and solemn 
strain, that breathes a pious resignation and helps the soul to 
shake the tears of misery from off her weary wings, would 
alone be suitable for the first music after the loss of a friend. 
Good taste will sometimes require us to laugh, but it willalso 
sometimes lead us to be very, very sad. When we are called 
on to worship God, good taste will demand that all musical 
ornament connected with His praise shall be chastened by 
the severest criticism. Anything light and sparkling ill be- 
comes the holy exercise. Only that music is most suitable 
for public worship which best enables us to express the trem- 
bling adoration, the joyful reverence, and the humble love, 
with which we ought ever to appear before the Maker of us 
all. Good taste will never lead us to play a beautiful sym- 
phony or fantasia to a listening rustic. Would we give him 
pleasure, we must touch his soul with those simple melodies 
of the olden time—something which he can imitate, and by 
which he can arouse the echos of his native vale as he whistles 
at the plough. In all musical matters, good taste will re- 
quire us to regard the conscientious scruples of those with 
whom we may be brought in contact at our social assemblies. 
A well-bred person will never sing or play anything that will, 
on the score of conscience, give pain to those who listen, 
when the ends of social enjoyment can be equally well secured 
by the performance of something else. As we are now view- 
ing musical taste in reference to miscellaneous topics, we may 
as well adduce and censure a certain practice to which some 
musical young people are strangely addicted. If the parties 
to whom we nowrefer happen to be acquainted with some particu- 
lar incident in a person’s life, they will, if possible, contrive 
to sing something bearing upon that incident—yes, they will 
do it in the very presence of the unfortunate person ; and all 
this for the demon-joy of giving pain. Let such a thing be 
far from us. There is sorrow enough in this world—it needs 
no malicious increase. The brutal practice which we here 
condemn is at the furthest possible remove from anything 
like taste. It is cruel in extremis. We observed that good 
taste must also be viewed in its relation to capacity : and here 
we must expose the folly of persons attempting that in mu- 
sic which is beyond their reach. Many a fine voice is lost 
in trying to execute music unsuited to its quality and register, 
and many a performer is put down for a very poor player, 
simply because he obstinately and ambitiously attempts those 
pieces which do not lie within the latitude of his capacity. 
Let people well ascertain what their powers really are ; and, 
having done so, let them confine themselves to the sphere for 
which nature made them, and they will be almost sure to 
shine. There is plenty of music within the reach of ordi- 
nary ability, and plenty of songs for every kind of voice. 
We are notat liberty to be romantic in a grave article like this, 
or else we would say—hie away to the woods, and let the 
thrush keep to his alto, the nightingale to his warble, and 
the lark to his song. Every bird to his own note the round 
world round. 

It is a law alike of nature and revelation that for every- 
thing under the sun there is a place and season, and that in- 
dividual’s taste is vitiated to the last degree who can neglect 
or proscribe this immutable canon of universal being. 
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We now proceed to make a few observations on musical 
expression. Some have said that to execute music with a 
strict regard.to its ornaments, and the signs of expression 
employed by composers, is expression itself. We beg to differ 
from this. A performer may study and master these things, 
and yet want expression in his execution. The electric tele- 
graph may be worked according to the most approved rules, 
but if there be no electricity on the wires, it will be all in 
vain. Musical expression is something more than mecha- 
nism. It is the pouring forth of the soul through the 
medium of musical sound—-the electric fluid on the wire. 
Some music is in itself infinitely better than other, and 
the heart of one audience is more easy, or more difficult 
to reach than another; but with these exceptions, there 
is very little passion or feeling in music, save what the 
performer himself puts into it. A man without deep feeling 
and strong passion, can never be either a great orator, or a 
great musical performer. Musical expression is the fire and 
metal of the steed; musical taste is the hand that holds the 
reins, and guides the chariot on its living, fiery way. The 
one is the channel, the other the stream. The one is the 
precious gem, the other is the polishing hand of the lapi- 
dary. Setting aside the difference which -must result from 
the ever-varying state of the human feelings, we have often 
been struck with the different impression which two per- 
formers will produce by the execution of the same piece. 
Such inspired persons as Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss God- 
dard (w mean no flattery to the pretty lady), with their 
perfect c mmand of abundant feeling, and good taste to deal 
out that feeling, can accomplish anything they choose in the 
way oi refined musical effect. In contrast with this, let us 
put th: case of some worn-out provincial music teacher, who, 
if he ever had anything in him like passion or sentiment, has 
long si -ce lost both in the jar and discord with which the poor 
fellow ics been stunned for the last fifty years. He sits 
down to execute a composition which has made men feel 
and weep a thousand times, but the impression he makes is 
the reverse of pleasing. There is no flow of soul, all is 
dead ; it is repulsive, and while the heart sickens, we feel 
a t amachine or skeleton could play as well. 

AU RELIAN 





MR. FRENCH FLOWERS’ SCHOOL OF VOCALIZATION. 


Tue impression created on the public mind by Mr. George 
French Flowers, in his new attempt to establish a British 
School of Singing on established principles, may be gathered 
from the appended notices, extracted from various of our con- 
temporaries. Mr. Flowers has applied himself to his task 
with great earnestness, and there is little doubt but that, with 
his industry and talents, if supported by the public, the new 
school has every chance of success. 

Mr. Flowers must not be daunted at the outset if he meet 
with strong opposition. Every novel undertaking finds hosts 
of adversaries, who endeavour to crush it in its strength, or 
sceptics who laugh at it, as they do at all changes and 
encroachments, Our advice to Mr. Flowers is to go on and 
try, heedless alike of scoffers and sneerers. A British 
School of Vocalization is wanted sadly, as everybody must 
allow; and unless he coolinids to carry out his project, the 
want has little chance of being supplied. At the very least, 
Mr. French Flowers deserves infinite credit for his readiness 
to come forward to establish a national school of vocalization, 
the want of which has been long a matter of surprise and 
astonishment to all musical Europe. Enough for the pre- 


sent. We shall have occasion to return to the subject before 
long. 
The following are the notices alluded to above :— 


(From the Sunday Times.) 

This gentleman, whose professed aim is to establish a new and 
improved school of vocalization, gave a concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Thursday evening, in which his pupils figured 
as the singers. ‘The concert, we presume, was chiefly designed 
to show the results of the training to which the latter have been 
subjected, and, regarded in this point of view, there is much in 
it to please, and in many respects to surprise the audience. ‘The 
first portion of the concert consisted of solos and duets, the 
most remarkable being the “Se o cara sorridi,” sung by Miss Clara 
Holmes and Miss Annie de Lara, and the solo, “ Non mi dir,” 
from Don Giovanni, by-the last-named young lady, who, though 
only twelve years of age, sang with the taste and feeling of a 
practised vocalist, her voice being a rich contralto of the highest 
promise, ‘The ‘* Casta diva” of Miss Whitaker was another no- 
ticeable effort, calculated to induce a favourable opinion of the 
school which has produced a youthful singer of so much finish 
and taste. Perhaps the most extraordinary voice was that of 
Miss Isabella Staunton, who in the duet, “ Esulti pur la barbara” 
sang the music allotted to Nemorino with a gaiety and abandon 
that delighted her hearers. ‘There were several compositions by 
the beneficiatre in each part, of considerable musical merit, and 
well received, more especially the duet, “ Stop Traveller,” sung 
by Miss Annie de Lara and Mr. Lansdowne, and the serenade 
very cleverly given by Miss Whitaker. ‘The second portion in- 
cluded a variety of arias well fitted to display the various gifts 
of his pupils, and the proficiency they have acquired under his 
guidance ; the selection was, indeed, creditable throughout to the 
judgment of Mr. Flowers; the programme, however, being much 
too long, protracted as it was by a multiplicity of unseasonable 
encores. As a whole, the result of the concert may be held to 
establish a prima facie preference of the method adopted by Mr. 
Flowers, as compared with the ordinary system of teaching. His 
pupils, unquestionably shine in vocalization, but are wanting at 
present in the sweetness and mellowness which belong to singers 
of a more advanced age. The question may be further raised 
how far such youthful voices are calculated to bear the wear and 
tear of such training as they must have undergone, and whether 
the ultimate result will be answerable to their present capability? 
Premature vocal power is seldom gained without the penalty of an 
early decline; if, however, Mr. Flowers, by his peculiar method 
of teaching, can, as he states, “insure durability and strength 
of voice, without personal fatigne,” he will have achieved a result 
which our native teachers have in general failed to attain. 


(From the Jewisi Chronicle). 


On Thursday evening, the 17th inst., Mr. George French 
Flowers gave his first public exhibition of the students of the 
British School of Vocalization, of which he is the founder, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on which occasion he was assisted by 
twenty-four of his pupils, who performed selections from the most 
admired classical operas. ‘The concert of the evening proved that 
Mr. Flowers was perfectly justified in stating that the voices of the 
English are as beautiful as those of foreigners, when properly cul- 
tivated. ‘The manner of singing taught by him is entirely new; it 
gives vibrative quality, which insures durability and strength of 
voice, without personal fatigue. .’These results were satisfactorily 
proved in the splendid contralto voice of Miss Annie de Lara, 
aged twelve years; and in the rich soprano voice of Miss Clara 
Holmes, aged ten years. Never did we witness such vocal 
maturity and flexibility in children of their ages, But whilst we 
admit the pleasure we experienced in listening to the sweet strains 
of Miss Clara Holmes, we must admit that Miss Annie de Lara, 
in her clear and powerful contralto exceeded, in the execution o 
her songs, and the perfect command over her voice, anything of the 
kind it has ever becn our lot to witness. This young lady in the 
solo, “ Non mi dir,” from J2 Don Giovanni, was encored, and nar- 
rowly escaped a second. ‘The room, which was crowded, was com- 








pletely electrified. In the duetto, “Se 0 cara sorridi,” (Gabuzzi), 
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with Miss Clara Holmes, and: inthe duet with Mr. Lansdowne’ 
“ Stop, traveller! ‘thou treadest:an a ‘hero “(by Mr. Flowers), an 
encore in each case was the result... Mr. Benham, who possesses a 
bass voice, of very deep compass, was.encored in the solo,“ Qui 
sdegno,” from the Zaubenfléte. Thechoruses were well arranged, and 
executed with great judgment. We must congratulate Mr. Flowers 
on the success’ of this his first. public exhibition of his pupils, for 
nothing so fully proves the perfectness of this system of .teaching, 
than the fact that fifteen: months only have been devoted to the 
purpose 
(From Beli’s Weelly Messenger.) 

The first exhibition of the students of the British School of 
Vocalization, established in 1851, originated and conducted by 
Mr. G. F. Flowérs. (Mus. Bac. Oxon), took’ place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Wednesday last. ‘The progremme consisted 
entirely of vocal music, selected from the works of the most 
celebrated foreign composers, and introduced for public favour 
several singers of great promise, among the most prominent of 
whom we may mention Miss Whitaker. This lady possesses a 
soprano voice of great power and compass, and has a method of 
managing that voice which no half-educated singer can acquire, 
She gave the “ Casta Diva,” from Norma, with great feeling and 
effect ; aud also produced a sensation by her style of rendering a 
very charmiag serenade composed. by Mr. Flowers, which was 
unanimously and deservedly encored. We anticipate her taking 
a prominent position, and becoming a favourite with the musical 
world. Two children, Miss Clara Holmes, and Miss Annie de Lara, 
of the respective ages of ten and twelve, also astonished the audience 
by the very clever and perfect manner of their performance, in 
which they sang several difficult classical compositions of Mozart, 
Gabuzzi, &c. The whole of the performance was highly success- 
ful, and the several singers acquitted themselves in a manner 
deserying of the greatest praise, and tended to prove that the 
voices of our countryinen and women are as beautiful as those of 
foreigners, when properly cultivated. 


(From the Sun.) 


A very delightful performance took place at these rooms on 
Thursday evening last—the first exhibition of the students of the 
“British School of Vocalization,” established last year, and con- 
ducted by Mr. G. F. Flowers, the giver of the concert. Mr. Flow- 
ers was assisted on this occasion by twenty-four of his pupils, who 
performed a variety of excellent selections in a very admirable 
manner. The contralto voice of Miss Annie de Lara, aged 
twelve! and the soprano voice of Miss Clara Holmes, aged ten! 
astonished the audience. ‘These young ladies were encored in two 
Italian ducts, and certainly Mr. Flowers may well be proud of such 
evidences of the excellency of his tuition, which has produced an 
unparalleled instance of vocal maturity and flexibility in singers so 
young. Encores were likewise bestowed on Miss Brooke, and 
Miss Isabella Staunton, Miss Whitaker, and Mr. Benham. ‘The 
concert which was under the immediate patronage of her Grace 
the Duchess of Sutherland, was most fully and fashionably attended, 
aud Mr. Flowers was called forward and unanimously cheered in 
appreciation of the signal success of his spirited, and we may add 
patriotic undertaking, his design being to prove that English voices 
are as beautiful as those of foreigners when properly developed. 
His ultimate intention is permanently to establish schools for 
operatic singing, and the exhibition on Thursday of the effects 

roduced on the voice by his method, after only fifteen months’ 
instruction, satisfactorily proves his ability to carry out his object. 


The opinions we ourselves have formed of Mr. Flowers’ 
pupils, after one hearing, are highly favourable. The voices 
are all good, but in different stages of education. Miss Isa- 
bella Staunton, the contralto—and a very deep one, by the 
way—appears to us to be the most advanced of the scholars 
in vocalization. Miss Brooke, a high soprano, and Miss 
Whitaker, a mezzo-soprano, follow next. Mr. Lansdowne, 


a strong barytone, seems to understand his business well ; 
Mr. F. Shelley, a high tenor, ranging up to C sharp, has a 
fine voice and promises well; and Mr. Benham has one of 








the finest bass. voices) we hayerheard. for .a long,while. In 
short: Mr. French Flowers: has. :the’ best materials) to:work 
with, and it will be his own fault if he do ‘not work’ to good 
purpose. ” 
We shall watch the progress of the British School of Vora: 
lization with much interest, and report our impressions with 


fidelity. 





Probtuciat. 

Norruampron.—(From a Correspondent). The Choral Society 
in this town, established last October under the superintendeuce 
of the talented resident professor, Mr. C. M‘Korkell, gave a concert 
on Tuesday, June 29th, consisting of the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn, 
a miscellaneous selection, and the “ ‘Twelfth Mass” of Mozart. 
It was the first time a work by Mendelssohn had been heard in 
Northampton ; we are therefore happy to hear that the audience 
assembled on the occasion fully appreciated his wonderful genius, 
The way in which Mendelssohn’s music is now sought after and 
listened to in the provinces is plain evidence that the musical 
mind in England only wanted development, and that is actually 
taking place day by day under the influence of local Choral So- 
cieties, which therefore ought to be supported by all classes in 
their iminediate neighbourhood, not only by the subscriptions of 
money but also by-the assistance in the orchestra of all; whatever 
be their station, who have the interests of music at heart. We are 
gratified, therefore, to learn that on this occasion several of the 
gentry and clergy of the neighbourhood joined in the chorus. The 
accompaniment consisted’ of the German organ from the Exhibi- 
tion, an instrument of surpassing power and quality of tone, ably 
presided over by Mr. M‘Korkell. The professional vocalists were 
Miss Helen Taylor, and Mr. Thorpe Peed, who acquitted them- 
selves to the entire satisfaction of all present, Miss Taylot’s fine 
voice telling with surprising effect in the large Music Hall. We 
have seen a prospectus of the Society and sincerely congratulate 
the people of Northampton and its neighbourhood upon the pos- 
session of a musical society which bids fair to take a prominent 
position in that part of the country. The manner in which the 
choral music was performed throughout reflected the greatest 
credit upon the choral members themselves, and gave evident signs 
of the very efficient training they had received at the hands of 
their conductor. 





Al iscellaneous. 


Vauxuatt Garpens.—The following distinguished personages 
have visited the Gardens during the week :—His Highness Said 
Pasha ; the Duchess of Montrose and party ; the Duke of Athol ; 
the Duke of Leeds; Lord Ashburton; Lord George Lennox ; 
Lord Newport, Lord Lisborne; Lord Claude Hamilton; Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence ; the French Ambassador, Lady, and party ; 
the Sardinian Ambassador and party; Baron Rothschild; Baron 
Rehausen; Sir Francis Baring; Sir Henry Meux; Sir Henry 
Webb, &c., &c. 


Mapame Anp Herr Gorrnrie’s Concert.—The annual concert 
of Madame and Herr Goffrie took place on Thursday se’nvight 
Willis’s Rooms, ‘The performances of the lady, at the J2éunion 
des Arts, and other fashionable concerts, have been from time to 
time chronicled by us as denoting constant and solid improvement ; 
but, although it was evident to us that she was progressing rapidly 
in the rihgt direction, we were scarcely prepared to find her so far 
advanced upon the road to perfection as she showed herself to be 
on this occasion. ‘The pieces played. by Madame Goftrie were 
Beethoven’s unsurpassably beautiful sonata No. 3, dedicated to 
Haydn ; the “ Andante con Variazioni,” from the same author's 
magnificent “ Kreutzer Sonata;” and Schulhoff’s well-known 
pianoforte version of the “ Carnival of Venice.” ‘The fair pianiste 
executed the whole of the Haydn sonata by heart; and this was 
no easy task, for the work consists of four movements, and is not 
only very long, but, at the same time, replete with melodic variety, 
harmonic complexities, and contrapuntal intricacies. It is, there- 
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fore, no ‘small ‘praise to say of Madame Goffrie that her playing 
was generally textual... Throughout the entire work wé noticed 
but one slight deviation... \‘This'oeeurved in the adagio, and con- 
sisted in a trifling alteration of the cadence leading into the first 
noble; figure in. E minor, .The passage, however, was cleverly 
paraphrased, and few amongst the audience were probably aware 
of any inexactitude. On the whole, the execution of this too- 
rarely heard sonata is entitled to very high praise. The executant 
entered fully into the spirit of the composition, and where there 
was so much animation and just expression, a few mechanical im- 
perfections may be easily ‘pardoned.’ “The energy, accent, and 
chiara-oscura, which characterised the delivery of the first move- 
ment at once convinced us that Madame Goffric had successfully 
studied the author’s; meaning; and this impression. was. more 
strongly confirmed by her poetical reading of the lovely adagio. 
Her conception, too, of the allegro assai was equally truthful ; 
but it was, in the scherzo and trio that the pianiste most distin- 
guished herself. Here, irreproachable mechanism gave unerring 
expression to the thought, and the result approached perfection. 
We applauded her heartily for introducing this beautiful specimen 
of Beethoven’s early genius, and for performing it according to the 
immortal composer’s wish —viz., with repeats. Madame Goftrie's 
abilities were again most effectively displayed in the air with vari- 
ations, the violin part of which was exquisitely played by the 
deservedly-renowned Herr Joachim; and she also showed great 
digital dexterity in Schulhoff’s “ Carnival of Venice,” for the omis- 
sion of which, however, we should have felt grateful. Herr 
Joachim, besides the air with variations, also favoured us with a 
very clever romance of his own with pianoforte accompaniment, 
and Bach’s vigorous and highly-ingenious fugue for violin solo, in 
G minor, His execution of both was most masterly, and fully 
merited the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon it. This gentle- 
man, though still very young, has already risen to the highest 
rank in his profession; and, amongst all the great violinists at 
present assembled in London, he has no superior as an_inter- 
preter of classic music. His version of Beethoven’s grand con. 
certo, to which we had the pleasure of listening recently at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, was decidedly the best we ever heard in 
this country ; and this, combined with many other fine performances 
during the present season, has served to increase materially the 
fame which he acquired as a wonderfully gifted boy, on his first 
visit to England some years ago. The vocalists on this occasion 
were Madame Falconi, Madlle. Magner, Miss Ellen Rowland, Mr. 
Swift, and Herr yon Osten. An air by Desanges and a ballad by 
Frank Mori, were the pieces in which Madame Falconi and Mrs. 
Swift exhibited their powers to advantage; and Herr von Osten, a 
German tenor of continental celebrity, possessing an excellent 
voice and much musical feeling, made a most favourable impres. 
sion in Mozart’s “ Diess Bildniss,” and Beethoven's “ Adelaide.” 
Madlle, Magner sang an air by Kreutzer very charmingly ; and 
Miss Ellen Rowland, a young vocalist of great promise, was much 
applauded. in Molique’s “The Woodland is drear,” which she go-ve 
with great taste and sentiment. The concert commenced with 
Hummell’s pretty trio in E flat, admirably performed by. Herr 
Goffrie (violin), Herr Hausmann (violoncello), and Miss C. Hem- 
ming (piano). This young lady is a pupil of Madame Goffrie’s, 
and the purity of her style and general proficiency reflect great 
honour upon her instructress. The trio was warmly applauded, 
and Herr Goffrie played the violin part so well as to make us regret 
that he had not given himself more to do in the entertainment. 
The rooms were crowded.— Morning Post. 

Mrs. Joun Harrts’s Mariner, under the patronage of several 
ladies of distinction, headed by her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land, took place last Monday, at 38, Park Strect. ‘The execution 
of the pieces was allotted to the following ladies and gentlemen :— 
Miss. Kate Loder, Miss Dolby, Miss Jackson, Signor Burdini, 
Herr Oberthiir, and Mrs. Harris. Miss Kate Loder sustained her 
high reputation by her excellent performance of a fantasia by 
Prudent, and a rondo by Mendelssohn. A ballad, “ My heart is 
breaking,” and a song, “The days that are no more,” were ren- 
dered with great feeling and expression by Miss Dolby. Miss 
Jackson deserved the applause bestowed on her singing of a MS. 
canzonetta by Cruvelli. In Mercandante’s “Se m’ abbandoni,” 


she was less sn¢cessful.. We had two: romandés sung in a most 
agreeable manner by Signor Burdini ; and’ Mr: ‘Harrison deserves 
much praise for the: expressive ‘rendering. of the» aria from La 
Favorite, “ Seeza del ciel,” which is so much out of his usual way. 
The harp solos by Herr Oberthiir' came ‘off with eclat.. ‘His: ele- 
gant performance and ‘adinired ‘compositions: for this | instrument 
have been many times this season noticed by us. His “Martha” 
fantasia, and nocturno, ‘‘ Aw borde la mer,” always please, but his 
Etude characterisque, “Ta‘cascade,” displays the: true genius of 
the harp, and not unfrequently receives the honour of an encore. 
Some concerted vocal pieces obtained fu'l justice from the united 
forces of the singers; and .we have to congratulate Mrs. John 
Harris. on. the ‘successful issue, of a very, agreeable concert, in 
which she herself appeared to, the greatest advantage, and, no 
doubt, to the entire satisfaction of her high patronesses. Mr, 
Frank Mori conducted, with his accustomed skill and affability. 


Miss Rose Branam invited her friends and admirers—whose 
name is legion—to a concert, on Wednesday evening, on which 
occasion a strong phalanx of talent and an excellent programme 
were provided and made. ‘The entertainment consisted of thirty- 
one pieces furnished, and there being nine encores, it followed that 
the evening’s amusement was lengthened out beyond the desirable 
bounds. Also, it follows that we cannot specify all the perform- 
ances. Enough, if we name the artists and the encores. The 
singers were—Mrs. Alexander Newton, Misses Medora Collins, 
Jacobs, Brougham (sisters), Stabbach, Lascelles, and Messent; 
and the Messrs. Swift, Carran, George Tedder, Wallworth, 
Frank Bodda, and Signor Onorati. Instruments—Herr Hennen 
and Mr. C. Salaman (pianists), Mr. Viotti Collins (violin), and 
Mr. G. Collins (violoncello). Miss Rose Braham was encored in 
Mendelsschn's “ Spring is returning ;” Mrs. Alexander Newton in 
“ Qui la voce;” Mr. Frank Bodda in “ Largo al factotum; Miss 
Rose Braham and Mr. Frank Bodda in Burett’s “ Sol-fa” duet ; 
Mr. George Tedder in “ The Thorn ;” Herr Henner in a pianoforte 
solo of bis own composition; Miss Rose Braham in Himion’s 
“ Sweet love, arise;” Miss Stabbach in Mrs. Scales’ “ O’er the 
bright and sparkling sea; and Mr. Frank Bodda in Lover's 
“Sally.” Mr. C. Salaman, MM. Haskins and Anschuez officiated 
as conductors. Mr. Haskins showed himself a conductor of great 
tact and skill—as one entirely suited to his duties. Miss Rose 
Braham had a bumper concert, a circumstance which was fully ex- 
pected, the fair young lady forming the centre of attraction to a 
large circle of friends, relatives, and cor-relatives. 


Tue Enausa Grier anp Maprieat Union, (Mr. E. Land, 
Hon. Sec ), consisting of Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Land, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Frank Bodda, gave their 
last morning concert, at the St. James’s ‘Theatre, on. ‘Thursday. 
The following programme was listened to with great delight by a 
full and fashionable audience :—Part 1. madrigal, “ Merrily wake 
music’s measure,” Barnett; glee, ‘ By Celia’s arbour,” Horsley ; 
glee, ‘‘ Hark! the lark!’ Dr. Cooke (encored); glee, “‘ When 
wearied wretches sink to sleep,” Sir H. Bishop (encored) ; glee, 
“Spzing’s delights,” Muller. Part 2. glee, “ Sigh no more, ladies,” 
Stevens; glee, “ ‘Ihe leaf on the stream” (Irish Melody), har- 
monized by ‘I’. Magrath ; glee, “‘ Come, bounteous May,” Spofforth ; 
glee, ‘“ Peaceful slumb’ring,” Storace and Harrison (encored) ; 
Madrigal, “Oh! by rivers,” Wilson and Saville; glee (by desire), 
“Love and Folly were at play,” R Cooke (encored).. Mr, Land 
presided at the pianoforte. We notice by an advertisement. that 
this popular party are about to proceed on a tour in the provinces, 
we recommend strongly our subscribers in the country to avail 
themselves of any opportunity that may occur to go and hear them 
We can assert, without fear of contradiction, that they will be 
amply repaid for their attendance, 


Reunion pes Arts.—27, ANNE Street.— The members of this 
society had again a great treat last Monday. Besides the quar- 
tet by Haydn, “ God save the Emperor,” artistically performed by 
Messrs. Goffrie, Chambers, ‘Schmidt, and Goodban, and the grand 
trio by Beethoven, in D, executed by Madame and Herr Goffrie, 
and Mr. W. Goodban, in a manner approaching to perfection, 








there were solos on the piano, violin, and a concertante duo, by 
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Madame and Herr Goffrie, which were much applauded. Herr 
Goffrie played Ernst’s “Elegie” with great feeling and purity of 
intonation. The voeal pieces were likewise good and interesting. 
Madlle. Anna Bochkolz Falconi sang a bravura aria, composed for 
her, we believe, by Mons. Desanges, in which full scope is given 
her in the shape of cadences, shakes, &c., to display the flexibility 
of her voice ; and in two songs by Mendelssohn she proved that she 
likewise excells in the expressive style. Madame. Lemaite for 
her excellent singing of “Una voce,” was loudly applauded. Miss 
Mary Rose and Herr Brano Bruckmann sang a duet from Mozart’s 
Figaro, ina very effective style. Madame Lemaire also sang a 
very pleasing aria, with flute obligato by Mr. Graeff Nichollo, 
and Miss M‘Alpine sang two songs in a very praiseworthy man- 
ner. ‘he rooms were, as usual, full and fashionably attended, 
and the change of the company retiring to the lower apartments 
during the intervals, for conversation and refreshment is very 
agreeable, as it gives also time for cooling the rooms. There will 
be three more sozrées to finish the summer series, and we are 
pleased to notice the constant improvement of this society, the 
object of which is to bring artists of different branches to friendly 
intercourse. 


Mr. Frank Bonns’s Sores Musicare.—This event came 
off on Tuesday last at the New Beethoven Rooms. ‘The attrac- 
tion proved too strong for the hot weather, and drew, if not a 
crowded, a full and fashionable audience. The attraction had for 
its forces the following good and veritable names: vocalists— 
Misses Dolby, Amelia Hill, Emma Phillips, Lascelles, Birch, 
Eliza Birch, and Madame Macfarren; with the Messrs. Frank 
Bodda, Land, Alfred Pierre, and Swift. Instrumentalists; Kate 
Loder (piano), and Mr. Richard Blagrove (concertina). Between 
the parts of the concert, Messrs. Francis, Land, Swift, and Frank 
Bodda sang the glees, “ By Celia’s Arbour” and “ Under the 
greenwood tree.” ‘The only bis of the evening was accorded to 
Miss Dolby, in Minima’s song, “ The remembrance.” We can- 
not attempt to cull all the beauties of this musical parterre. Mr. 
Frank Bodda outbodda’d himself in zeal and energy to conciliate 
his supporters, and never was more successful. All his efforts, 
comic, sentimental, and tragic—single, double and treble—re- 
ceived the like approval at all hands. Most we admired Mr. 
Frank Bodda in his favourite buffo song, “ Largo al factotum,” 
and a German lied, by Curschman, called “ Ungeduld.” Kate 
Loder played Prudent’s Lucia fantasia delightfully, and was ap- 
plauded up to the ceiling. We have no room to detail the 
charming singing of the charming sisters Birch, or several other 
items worthy of mention in the programme. Mr. Frank Mori, 
Mr. W. H, Grattan, and Signor Pilotti conducted. 


Sarnt Anprew’s Cuarity Scuoor.—The Annual Festival o 
this Charity was celebrated on Thursday evening at Highbury 
Barn Tavern. There was a very numerous attendance of the 
friends and patrons of the school, among whom we may mention 
the Alderman of the Ward, Sir James Duke, M.P., Mr. Sheriff 
Cotterell, Mr. Under-Sheriff Hopgood, the Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
the clergy of the parish, the Churchwardens, and many influentials 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The school, one of the most ancient in 
the metropolis, contains 270 children, 185 boys and 135 girls: of 
the latter 24 are maintaimed in the house, and trained for domestic 
service. ‘These children, selected from the poorer classes, are 
chiefly educated by the parish of St. Andrew’s and the Ward of 
Farringdon Without. The chair was filled by the President of 
the School, the Rev. J.J. Toogood, Rector of St. Andrew’s. After 
the cloth was removed the usual routine of charitable dinners 
was fulfilled. At dinner, every man having eaten as much 
as he could, nobly in the cause of charity, to gratify diges- 
tion and adhere to custom, wine was drunk in abundance to 
the apology of toasts, and eloquence, made hot with grape, flowed 
like a stream. The speeches were multifarious in kind, and vari- 
ous in degree. Charity, the main topic, was supported with cups 
and hiccups, and such was the prevalent goud feeling, that there 
was not a dissentient word offered during the evening. ‘The usual 
toasts prevailed. Everybody's health was drunk, and everybody 
responded. ‘The musical arrangements were under the direction of 
Mr. David Williams, who was encored in the “ Death of Nelson,” 











and some other favourite melodies. The Misses Brougham, Mr 
R. Glover, Mr. T. C. Reynolds, and Mr. J. Moody, also contri- 
buted to advance the hilarity of the evening, and drew on the night 
unseen to the small hours, 


Broapway Tueatre.—Mapam_e Cerests’s FAREWELL OF THE 
American Stace AND Fareweiu Speecu.—A very fashionable 
and numerous audience assembled last evening, at the Broadway 
Theatre, to witness Celeste’s last farewell of the American stage ; 
and seldom have we seen a house more enthusiastic or more de- 
lighted with the excellent extertainments, which consisted of the 
second act of the Green Bushes, the first act of La Bayadere, and 
the grand spectacle of the French Spy. In all of those characters, 
Celeste maintained the high reputation which she has earned as 
a danseuse, and a melo-dramatic actress. Indeed, she seemed to 
exert her best energies to please her numerous audience, and to 
deserve the plaudits which they bestowed upon her. At the con- 
clusion of the last piece, Celeste was loudly called for, and on 
being led on by Mr. Barny, was saluted with bouquets. She then 
addressed the audience, saying:—Ladies and gentlemen,—The 
hand that time holds out to grasp, for the last parting, those that 
have helped us to climb the steep and rugged path of fame, must 
have the heart in it, or gratitude is but a name—a word signifying 
nothing. No one feels this more strongly than the artiste, the 
poor player who has lived in the sunny times and rays of your 
favour, who has nurtured her budding genius, strewn her way 
with snow-crops—emblem of youthful hopes—and given the 
means to pass through the remainder of her earthly pilgrimage in 
calm and comfort. With these feelings impressed with the me- 
mory of the happy past, I come to speak to you that sad word— 
farewell!—to you, my earliest and most substantial patrons—to 
you the kind friends of my youth, of the child of many-coloured 
fortunes, and none bright until you lifted the veil of the future, 
rich with your golden opinions. No distance of place or time 
can separate affections from those we love and honour, as I do 
you; that isa link that death only can sunder. (Great applause.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, adieu! I bless you most ferveotly, and 
shall ever pray, with all my heart, that heaven may shed happiness 
on you and yours, and give increasing prosperity to this mighty 
country. (Cheers and applause, amid which Madame Celeste 
retired, bowing gracefully.)—New York Herald, June 20. 


Miss Firzpatrick.—This lady is about to leave us for America. 
Brother Jonathan steals away all our pearls, native as well as 
foreign. While we congratulate our good neighbour, three thou- 
sand miles removed, on his growing taste for the arts, we should 
be glad if it were a little less expensive to us, for Jonathan’s 
exports compared to his imports in this kind of commodity are 
as one to ten. Patience, however, is a good jade, and like ex- 
emplary parents, we can wait until our good son and brother grows 
older, gets rid of his huffish manners, and leaves off “ larruping 
niggers,” and all such slatternly, schoolboy habits, of which this 
kind of traffic with us may possibly help to cure him. ‘To sum up 
briefly what we have from time to time said of Miss Fitzpatrick, 
she is one of the many clever artistes introduced to the public by 
Mr. Phelps at Saddler’s Wells. On her appearance there, it 
was at once anticipated that she would occupy a high station in 
her profession; a promise that she has fully realised. She is a 
laughing, rather than an impassioned grace, but her uniform ease, 
vivacity, and naivete, have given colour to the opinion that she 
was born to disturb the repose of Mrs. Nisbett. Her benefit at the 
Haymarket was attended by a crowded audience, who testified 
their favourable opinion in the usual way, Those who have not 
had the pleasure of seeing this lady, are informed that her portrait 
just published is an exact resemblance of her, 


A _Dirrerence or Ortinion.—The pianist Haberbier, is said by 
Lu France Musicale to be “not the least marvel of our epoch. 
He is destined to make a radical revolution in the art of playing 
the piano. His style, which multiplies effects of power of tone, 
(Sonorité), his fingerings, which simplify the exccution of the 
greatest mechanical difficulties, will change the face of the art, and 
overturn all the existing methods and schools.”—On the other 
hand, the Zevue e¢ Gazelte Musicale, while allowing that Haber- 
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bier is a talented artist, says that his new system of mechanism 
may be found scattered through the studies of Kalkbrenner, 
Czerny, and even the variations of Henry Herz. 

Drury Lans.—This Theatre will be opened on Monday even- 
ing for Mr. Allcroft’s benefit, when a very strong and remarkable 
bill of fare will be presented to the visitors. The performances, 
among others, will include Sonnambula, in which Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Madame Clara Novello will appear; and a popular farce, in 
which Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Matthews will personate 

wo favourite characters. Altogether the night will be interesting, 

seeing that Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Matthews take their 
leave of the public for some months, until they re-open the Lyceum 
Theatre in November. 

Orymric.—On Thursday night, Planche’s popular drama, The 
Vampire, was to haye been produced with new scenery, dresses, 
appointments, &c., &c., but when the audience were waiting for 
the curtain to rise, Mr. Hoskins, the stage manager, came forward 
and announced that the sudden indisposition of Mr. Diddear, 
would prevent its being given that night, and that the indulgence 
of the audience was requested for the unexpected casualty. The 
great success of Bourcicault’s Vampire at the Princess’s, no doubt 
originated the idea of reviving Mr. Planche’s time-worn piece, 
which, to say the least of it, has had its day, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. W.—The Musical World is forwarded to all parts of the Con- 
tinent, and to the United States. Order it of the publishers, 
Myers and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and for- 
ward subscription in advance. 

Inquisitor.—There is no truth whatever in the report that Mr. 
Allcroft is about to become lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Atpua.—Puritani was first produced in London, we think, in 
1837 or 1838. . Mario did not play Arturo till after 1842. 


A Corresronpent.— We do not know. You had better inquire 
of Mr. Cipriani Potter, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Sret.—The younger lady is decidedly the most accomplished 
player. It is no matter of taste or opinion. There can be 
no doubt about it. 

Numerous Inqurrers are informed that Jullien’s Opera, Pietro i 
Grande, is in full rehearsal, and will be brought out at the end 
of the month. 

J. M.—We believe Sontag and Grisi never sang in the same opera. 
Tamburini was the original Alfonso at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 








HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age 
of 18, my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her lrgs, 
and ever since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. 
Her agonies were dis\raeting, and for months together she was deprived entirely 
of rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suff-red severely, and the state of her legs was ter- 
rible. I had often read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills 
and Ointment; and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had proved 
useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange 
to relate, is now in good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have witnessed the sufferings of 
my wife during the last 43 years, and contrast them with her» present enjoyment of 
health, you would indeed feel delighted in having been the means, of greatly 
alleviating the sufferings of a fellow creature. (Signed) Witttam GAtpPrin. 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
casesi— 
Bad Legs Coco Bay 





Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
jad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism — Tumours 
Bunioas Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche« Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-diseases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, ‘Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all 
respectabl2 Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots 
and boxes, at Is, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., lls., 22s., and 338, each, There is a very 


A CATALOGUE OF 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
PROGRESSIVELY CLASSIFIED. 


VERY EASY DUETS. 
t= PETITES SCURS, a selection of popular airs arranged 


as Duets inthe simplest form, in 24 numbers, price ls. each, by ALBERT 
KELLER. 


ES ENFANS DE BRUNSWICK, A B C Quadrilles, price 


33. each. 


ORCEAUX DE L’OPERA, favourite airs from Operas, in 
12 numbers, arranged by C. W. Glover, price 1s, 6d, each. 


Polka MANIA; POLKAS, 1s. and is. 6d. each. 


EASY (SECOND DEGREE) DUETS. 
ES PETITES DEBUTANTES, a selecticn of national airs; 


in 6 books, arranged by C. W, Glover, price 2s. each. 


WELVE FAVOURITE AIRS, in 12 numbers, arranged by 


John Pridham, price 2s. each. 
MORE ADVANCED DUETS. 
((HOIX DES DEUX SCURS, six showy duets adapted from 


foreign Operas, arranged by C. W. Glover, price 2s. 6d. each. 


"T WERE VAIN TO TELL,” do. do. 3s, 
SE M’ABBANDONT, do. do. 2s. 6d. 
ES DEUX S@URS, six short and brilliant duets, by Fer- 


dinand Beyer, price 2s. each. 
BRILLIANT DUETS. 
IX BRILLIANT DUETS (airs with variations), composed and 


arranged by John Pridham, in six numbers, price 4s. each, 
[= BLONDES QUADRILLES, arranged by Saumerez, 
price 3s. 


London: Lez & CoxneEap, 48, Albemarle-street. 
N.B.—The Second Volume of the “‘ Amateur Organist” is now complete, price 18s. 
elegantly bound, or may be had in 6 books, price 3s. each. A New Edition of 
Keller’s celebrated ‘‘ Pianoforte School,” price 4:. 


Catalogues to be had gratis with full particulars of the above. 





NEW PORTRAITS OF 


HANDEL , MOZART, BEETHOVEN & MENDELSSOHN, 


V ESSRS. BOOSEY have just published Four uniform and 

beautifully executed Portraits of these great masters, taken from the most 
authentic subjects, and drawn on stone by highly talented artistes. Size, 25in. by 
20 in, Price 6s. each, or 2Is. the set. 


T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


MARCHE HONGROISE DE FAUST, 


A S performed at the Sixth Concert of the New Philharmonic 
. Society, composed and arranged for Pianoforte by Hector Berlioz, is now pub- 
lished at 





Cramer, Beale and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 





RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


PATENTEES, Manufacturers, and Importers of Musical In- 
struments, Music-sellers and Publishers, beg to announce that they have 
REMOVED from 38, Southampton-street, Strand, to more extensive premises, 
100, NEW BOND-STREET, where they intend to include in their business 
every branch connected with music. All their instruments will be of the first 
quality, as well those imported and selected from other makers as those 
manuiactured by themselves, to the excellence of which the awards of the Great 
Exhibition haye borne testimony. Military bands supplied with plete sets of 








considera dle saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 


instruments. 
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MUSICAL UNION, 


3 . "Wy 

AST MATINEE, TUESDAY, JOLY 13, at half-past ‘Three, 

i WILLIS’S ROOMS. Quintet, G minor, Mozart, Sivori Ist violin, Vieuxtemps 

Ist viola; Trio, E flat, Op. 70, Beethoven, Hallé, Sivori, and Piatti; Quintet, 

C maior, Beethoven, Vieuxtemps Ist violin; Solos pianoforte, C. Hallé. Tickets 

10s. 6d. for visitors, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, Members are requested to leave 
their tickets at the door. J. ELLA, Director. 

The record 1852, with a list of members, &c., will be published at the end of the 

year. Miscellaneous numbers, from 1845 to 1851, to be had 2s. 6d. the vol. 


ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


N ISS Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. Land, and 

Mr. Frank Bodda. Mr. Land (Hon, Sec.) begs to inform his provincial 
correspondents that he is arranging the Autumnal Tour, and requests early com- 
munications may be addressed to him at No. 5, Foley-place, London. 


CONCERTINA CONCERTS, 


‘ANR. RICHARD BLAGROVE’S LASL CONCERTINA 

CONCERT will take place at the CONCERT ROOMS, 71, MORTIMER- 
STREET, on THURSDAY MORNING NEXT, JULY 15, when he will be 
assisted by Miss Birch, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Frank Bodda, Signor 
Bottesini, Herr Hausmann, Messrs. C. Salaman, J. Ward, and G. and J. Case. 
Tickets to be had of the principal Music sellers; Stalls to be had only at the Rooms. 














THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 


RE sources of serious inconvenience to persons of delicate com- 
plexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic excursion, ladies should 
ever be provided with 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


which will be found greatly refreshing to the complexion, dispelling the cloud of 
languor and relaxation, allaying all irritability and beat, and immediately affording 
th? pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and healthful state of the 
skin. Freckles, ‘an, Spots, Pimples, and Discolorations are completely eradicated 
by the Kalydor, and give place to a delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 
4s. G1, and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


The new and beautiful Perfume, 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, 


Is anessence of the subtlest and most durable pungency, the aroma and bouquet 
of which are the most refreshing known, and have caused it to be patronized by 
the elite of the aristocracy, whose judgment and good taste are never at fault. 
Its odorousness, its revivifying effect, its refreshing properties, and its choice 
perfume applied to the delicate mouchoir of the belie of fashion, render it an 
essential accompaniment to places of public amusement and crowded assemblies, 
Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

*.* It is highly necessary, on purchasing, to see that the word “ Rowlands’ ” 
precedes the name of the ariicle on the wrapper or label of each, as spurious 
imitations are abroad, 

Sold by A. RowLAnp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 





“AT EVE UPON THE LONE SEA SHORE.” 


Ballad, written by H. W. SALMON, composed by GUGLI- 

ELMO. Illustrated by Brandard. Price 2s. 6d, ‘ 

G. D.x and Co., in consequence of parties finding a difficulty of obtaining this 
very popular ballad, beg to inform the public that it may be had at their establish- 
ment, 284, Regent-street, Portland-place, and that it will be sent post free to any 
= of the metropolis or United Kingdom on receipt of the amount in postage 
stamps. 


NEW SONGS PUBLISHED BY G. DIX & CO. 
“ BEAUTIFUL JUNE,” ballad for mezzo soprano, written by 


Mrs. B, Vaughan, composed by Mr. B. Vaughan. 2s. In consequence of the 

great success attending this song, a Second Edition for contralto is already published. 

“Onward! onward! don’t be dreaming,” by the same author and composer, 2s. 

‘* My Life was bright,” Ballad, writtea by K. Khodes Reed, composed by Carlo 
Minasi. 2s. 

NEW BALLADS BY THE COMPOSER OF “AT EVE UPON THE 
LONE SEA SHORE.” 

‘The Mother's Prayer,” written by R. V. Sankey, fEsq., illustrated 
Hamerton, 25. 61. z r aera: Sense 

“The Autumn Rose,” written by IH. Gerad Spillan, Esq., illustrat 
Hamerton, 2s. 6d. ‘ ; th kis: 1 peedats 

‘* Song of .the Sea Nymph,” written by R. March, illustrated by R. Rosenthal. 





2s, Gd. 
ne oy do I regret Thee still,” by the author of “At Eve upon the Lone Sea 
re. iS. 
The Three latest Italian Songs by Guglielmo: “Il Labbro,” “ j 44 
—— 2s. 6d. each, ee r . ee 
Any of the above songs will be sent post free to any part of the metropolis or 
United Kingdom on receipt of the amount in postage na Y 


G. Dix & Co., 284, Regent-street, 





we 


DR. LOUIS SPOHR’S ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS; 


S eS 
it 


PUBLISHED BY 


WESSEL & Co. 229, REGENT STREET, 


PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. £8. a: 
First Grand Trio, in E minor, Op. 119 om eve we eae 015 0 
Second Ditto in F Op. 123 ove ove eve . 015 0 
Third Ditto in A minor, Op, 124 ary ovo eo ose 015 0 
Fourth Ditto in B flat, {Op. 133 ove one oe ond 015 0 
Fifth Ditto in ,, Op. 142 oe oe we ove 015 0 


Flute parts by J. Clinton, can be had in lieu of Violin, to Nos, 1 to 4, 


PIANO AND VIOLIN CONCERTANTE. 


Reminiscences of Mozart’s Operas, ‘‘Seraglio” and “ Figaro,’’ Op. 42,.. 0 56 0 
* Souvenir A Schréider—Devrient,” Potpourri on ‘ Die Zauberfléte” ... 0 4 6 
‘Gems of Winter,” Do. on “ Le Sacrifice Interromptu,” Op. 56 bad 0690 
Third Grand Original Duet, in E, Op. 112, dedicated to Mdme. Dulcken..,. 012 @ 
“Hamburg ” Fourth Duet or Sonata, in E flat, Op. 113 see ane 080 
Grand Duet in G minor, Op. 95 ove ove ove eee eve 010 6 


VIOLIN, PRINCIPAL, AND PIANO. 
Concerto Dramatique, in Modo di Scena Cantante, in A minor, Op. 47 ... 07 
PIANOFORTE QUINTETTS. 


Finsr Grand Original Quintett, in C minor,for Pianoforte, Flute, Clario- 


net, in B flat, Horn and Bassvon, Op. 52 ... ene ove ove 018 0 
The same for Piano, two Violins, Tenor and Violoncello, by the Author, 

and forming his Op. 53... oo ooh eee ooo ose 018 0 
The same, arranged by Lindsay Sloper, as a Pianoforte Solo ... ow 010 6 
The Wind Instruments separately... ove eve ove ove 090 
The Stringed Instruments separately... eos eve eon dno: 090 
Seconp Grand Original Quintett, in D, Op. 130, for Piano, two Violins, 

Tenor, and Violoncello... ice eee ose ove coo 015 0 
A Pianoforte secondo part may be had in lieu of the accompaniments, 

adapted by 8. J. NOBLE ae ose ove eee ove 010 0 
COMPLETE COLLECTION of the eleven Original Grand Duets for two 

Violins, and one Duet for Violin and Tenor (with lithographed por- 

trait of the Author), bound, in two Vols. ... bee ove ooo 1ll 6 


Each Duet may be had separately. 


GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Dedicated to Professors of the Violin. Translated from the German by 
C, Rupotenus. (With approval of the Author) ... ove ove 1ll 6 


PIANO SOLO. 


First Grand Sonata, in A flat. Dedicated toMendelssohn. Op. 125... 090 
The same as a Duet, for Two Performers ove ove ove eee 010 6 


VOICE, PIANO, and CLARIONET in B fiat. 
Five German Songs, Op, 103, each 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od, 


WESSEL & CO.,, 229, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





SIMS REEVES’ NEW SERENADE, 


‘ ° 
‘(Q\N NIGHT’S PALE BROW,” Sung by him at all the Grand 

Concerts. The Words by W. H. BELLAMY; the {Music by F, CHARLES 
DESANGES. 

‘‘Mr. Sims Reeves sarg a Serenade by Desanges with so much taste and feeling 
that, though an anathema against encores was printed at the head of the pro- 
—-~ it was wholly disregarded by the audience, who insisted on a repetition.” — 

imes 

Published by Rudall, Rose, and Carte, 100, New Bond-street, 





NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


OHLER’S Norma, Schulz’s Wedding Polka, Cooper's Birth- 
day March, Schulz’s Pas Redouble, Rosellen, Deux Airs, book | and 2, 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street, 
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